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Votume XIV APRIL 1919 


Cvitorial 


PROGRAM OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND 
SOUTH, TO BE HELD AT ATLANTA, GEORGIA, APRIL 10, 
11, AND 12, 1919 

THURSDAY, 1:30 P.M. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, Hotel Piedmont 


THURSDAY, 3:00 P.M. 
Auditorium, Hotel Piedmont 


Address of Welcome to the Association, Bishop WARREN A. CANDLER, 
Chancelor, Emory University. 

Response by the President of the Association, CAMPBELL BONNER, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Announcement of Committees appointed by the President. 

Opportunity for statement of motions to be considered at the business 
session. 

THURSDAY, 8:00 P.M. 


Auditorium, Hotel Piedmont 


. M. L. Brirram, Superintendent of Schools for the State of Georgia: “The 
Value of the Classics in the Schools.” 

. CLypE PxHarr, Southwestern Presbyterian University, Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee: “‘The Element of Burlesque in Homer’s Iliad.” 

. THomas H. Briu1ocs, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee: 
“The Doctrine of the Logos in Philo the Jew.” 

. J. O. Lorserc, University of Texas, Austin, Texas: “The Sycophant- 


Parasite.” 
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FRIDAY, 9:00 A.M. 


Emory University 


. “A Conference on Methods of Latin Teaching in High Schools and Normal 


Schools,” under the direction of J. B. Game, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee. 
a) Papers and Discussions: 

(x) “‘First-Year Latin and English,” Professor CHaRLEs E. LITTLE, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

(2) “Some Suggestions for Teachers of Latin in the High Schools,” 
Professor HARRY CLARK, State Inspector of High Schools, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

b) Topics and Questions for General Discussion (limit 5 minutes): 

(1) “Shall we continue to spend two years on Caesar, one preparatory 
to, one studying his text ?” 

(2) “Should we reduce the standard requirements for Latin, 4 books 
of Caesar, 7 orations of Cicero, 6 books of Virgil ?” 

(3) “What can college professors do to help high-school teachers of 
Latin ?” 

c) Round Table. General Conference. 
Teachers may freely present problems, ask questions, and make 


suggestions bearing upon the work in hand. 
At 12:00 o’clock a luncheon will be served to the members of the 


Association in Winship Hall, Emory University. 


FRIDAY, 2:00 P.M. 


Emory University 


. RoBert S. RApForD, University of Tennessee, Knoxville: ‘The Incomplete 


Expression of the Anima Mundi Doctrine in the Sixth Aeneid.” 


. Miss Mary G. PAsLeEy, Mississippi State Normal College: “ Popular- 


izing Classics as Literature.” 
At the close of the program an automobile party will be given for 
the members of the Association by the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. 


Frmay, 8:00 P.M. 


Agnes Scott College 


. Cuartes E. Littie, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee: “Literary Phrasing in Numerical Expressions.” 

. E. S. McCartney, University of Texas, Austin, Texas: “Life and Monu- 
ments on the Roman Campagna.” (Illustrated.) 

Mitton W. Humpureys, University of Virginia, Charlottesville: “A Talk 
on the Roman Method of Pronouncing Latin.” 
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A reception will be given to the members of the Association at the 


close of the program. 


SATURDAY, 9:00 A.M. 
Auditorium, Girls’ High School 


Business Session: 


II. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


a) Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
b) Report of the Executive Committee. 
c) Report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
d) Report of the Nominating Committee. 
e) New Business. 
ANDREW F. WEst, Princeton University: “The Proposed Classical League.” 
W. R. Wess, Webb School, Bell Buckle, Tennessee: ‘Colonel William 
Bingham as a Latin Teacher.” An Appreciation. 
EUGENE TAVENNER, Middle Tennessee State Normal School, Murfreesboro: 
“Roman Moon-Lore.” 

At 12:00 o’clock a luncheon will be served to the members of the 
Association at the Girls’ High School. 


SATURDAY, 2:00 P.M. 
Auditorium, Girls’ High School 


R. B. STEELE, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee: “Literary 


References and Allusions in Petronius.” 
E. L. GREEN, University of South Carolina, Columbia: “ Martial, the 


Poet.” 
Tuomas FitzHucuH, University of Virginia, Charlottesville: ‘Jefferson, 


the Classicist.”’ 
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LATIN WORD-ORDER 





By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Pittsburgh 





Professor Walker has done well to call attention to the remark- 
able neglect of the subject of word-order by Latin scholars." It 
is to be hoped that in the near future it will become the object of 
thorough research. Far more important than the field of clausula 
rhythm, it needs a Zielinski to give it due prominence. The sub- 
ject is full of complexities. The ancients themselves failed to 
formulate satisfactory rules, as is clear from Quintilian (ix. 4. 24). 
Not only in Latin but in other languages progress in the study of 
word-order has been slow. As Jespersen well says: “The rules 
of word-position have too long been the Cinderella of linguistic 
science—how many even of the best grammars are wholly or almost 
wholly silent about them!’” 

While agreeing with much that Professor Walker says, I wish 
in this paper to take issue with him on certain general principles, 
to discuss several other treatments of word-order, and to present 
some detailed facts. 

I 


An immediate difficulty that presents itself in the consideration 
of the subject is the terminology, and back of that, of course, the 
fundamental concepts which are responsible for our terminology. 
Professor Walker makes the point that if in, let us say, Caesar, a 
given type of adjective precedes its noun more often than it follows, 
then the former is the normal order. This is of course true, if we 
think of normal as meaning regular and usual. But if I am not 
mistaken scholars have used the term normal as a substitute for 
regular and general just to avoid this difficulty (e.g., Hale-Buck, 
Latin Grammar, p. 334, 0. 1). To my mind, however, normal is 
no more satisfactory than the other terms, and I have long used 


* Classical Journal, XIII (1918), 644 ff. 2 Progress in Language, p. 90. 
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the term unemphatic to cover some of the uses of the word normal, 
fully realizing that it too is not wholly satisfactory, though it meets 
the difficulty in question. 

Before proceeding it is necessary to say that the terms emphatic 
and unemphatic are used in this paper in their broadest sense. By 
emphasis I mean that which brings a word into a prominent posi- 
tion in the speaker’s thought. With this understanding I think 
that it can be granted that the beginning of the sentence is the 
most emphatic position under ordinary conditions. It is there. that 
we look for the subject of discussion, whether it be the grammatical 
subject or not.t. Naturally in connected discourse it is often pre- 
ceded by connective words of one sort or another, or by emphasizing 
words. Again we at times suppress or postpone the subject of 
discussion because of unusual emphasis on some other word. 

While Professor Walker has done us a service in pointing out 
the weak basis of our knowledge of Latin word-order and has 
acutely picked flaws in some of the existing notions, I do not think 
that his method is the right one for attacking the subject. He 
finds that in Caesar the cases in which the adjective precedes the 
noun are more numerous than those in which it follows. He con- 
cludes that we should teach that in Caesar adjectives usually 
precede their nouns. Very good if it means only what it says, but 
very bad if it means that our grammars and beginning books should 
teach our pupils that they should regularly, without further inquiry, 
put the adjective before the noun. If we find in clauses introduced 
by wt that the subjunctive is used more often than the indicative, 
we do not teach that ut takes the subjunctive; we say that the 
meaning of ut determines the mood. Similarly in word-order the 
meaning is the determining factor. Professor Walker’s method is 
too blunt. On the other hand his treatment of the inclosing order 
of subordinate clauses is far more subtle.?_ In fact, his conclusion 
here may be used to refute his conclusion about adjectives. He 


* The non-grammatical subject of discussion has been called the psychological 
subject; see Sturtevant in Classical Weekly, III, 25 ff. 

2 There are, however, other factors to be considered in the order in subordinate 
clauses; e.g., the one dealt with by Rowland in his monograph, On the Position in the 
Clause of Ne and Ut, etc., 1918. Walker’s observations have been anticipated; see 
Lindskog’s monograph (reviewed in Wochensch. fiir klass. Phil. [1898], 353-58). 
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says (p. 656): “Even the statement that when the subordinate 
clause precedes, the common subject stands first, though true in a 
majority of sentences, is not merely unnecessary but misleading, 
because it gives the impression that another special principle of 
word-order [other than the usual principles of word-order] comes 
into play in such sentences.”” We may use similar language about 
the adjective: “The statement that the adjective precedes its 
noun, though true in a majority of cases, is misleading, because it 
gives the impression that another special principle of word-order 
[other than the usual one that emphasis in a phrase or sentence 
requires priority of position] comes into play in such cases.” 


II 


Among the comparatively few discussions of word-order I 
select for examination two or three bearing on the position of the 
adjective. Some recent discussions of word-order have been unduly 
influenced by Wundt’s treatment of the subject in his Vdélkerpsy- 
chologie. ‘Typical is the long article by Ammann in /ndogerman- 
ische Forschungen, XXIX, 1-121. He deals with the position of 
the adjective in Cicero’s letters to Atticus, rightly concluding that 
Latin is one of the best languages for the study of the principles 
of word-order, and that the position of the adjective is the crux of 
the word-order problem in Latin. His psychological subtleties, 
however, seem to me to be quite unnecessary and often absurd. 
He distinguishes the following uses of the adjective, which may, 
however, all be grouped under the term emphatic: emphatic, 
thematic (where the adjective carries the theme or subject of dis- 
cussion), epanaphoric (where the noun repeats a preceding idea 
and is really unnecessary), by attraction (like the preceding, except 
that the adjective refers back and is prominent), preventive 
(“erroris praecavendi causa’’). In all of these the adjective is 
evidently the more important (emphatic in the large sense) and 
therefore precedes. The whole article is pretty much of a psy- 
chological muddle. Ammann even drags in that syntactical 
juggernaut, the non-fact sentence of doubt or possibility. He 
asserts that the “constructive” position of the adjective after the 
noun occurs in such sentences. I must admit that I am unable 
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to see how the position of the adjective is affected by the circum- 
stance that the sentence in which it occurs is a condition or a wish. 
Worse yet, a sentence whose verb is mando is called a wish (Ait. i. 
10. 3), equivalent to velim cures, because velim was used in a pre- 
ceding sentence, and because, forsooth, Cicero wished to get the 
well-curbs, seeing that he intrusted to Atticus the task of getting 
them. 

Yet Ammann realizes the futility of his hair-splitting, for he 
says that in actual practice the tendencies making for the modi- 
fication of position are not so sharply differentiated as theoretical 
considerations would indicate. Without giving complete statistics, 
which is unfortunate, he does indicate what types of adjectives 
tend to precede or follow their nouns. Among those that tend to 
precede on account of emphasis (in the narrow sense) are adjec- 
tives of the feelings, as gratus, miser, mirus; of quality, as bonus, 
malus, turpis, egregius; adjectives used metaphorically, as mellitus; 
of quantity, etc., as magnus, multus, pauci; cardinals and dis- 
tributives. Adjectives which often precede because they are 
thematic (referring to a preceding idea) are proper adjectives, 
possessives, ‘‘occupational” adjectives (privatus, etc.). Adjec- 
tives which often precede because of “attraction” (connecting 
with the preceding thought) are demonstratives, comparatives 
and superlatives, adjectives of time and place, ordinals. There is 
much of value here, as Ammann studies his examples in their 
context. 

In discussing guidam Professor Walker merely gives the number 
of times it precedes or follows in the authors covered in his survey. 
Ammann does better by studying each example in its environment. 
His conclusion seems very satisfactory: When guidam follows its 
noun it is so weak that it can generally be omitted without essential 
change in meaning; when it precedes it has the meaning ‘‘con- 
siderable” or other special force. 

Professor Walker’s view that the adjective regularly and 
normally precedes its noun is held by others; for example, Schmalz 
in the Stolz-Schmalz Lateinische Grammatik.' Bergaigne comes 
to the same conclusion? after a study of the adjectives in four books 


* Miiller, Handbuch, IT, 2. 2 Mélanges Graux, pp. 533-43. 
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of Caesar. While he deals with the adjectives individually, he 
does not study the separate examples, and so his conclusions are 
open to objection. 


III 


There are no doubt many complicating factors in word-order, 
even without the unnecessary subtleties of Ammann. Many of 
them will be discovered by the person who finds a way of accounting 


‘satisfactorily for the curious shifting of the adjective mulius in 


Gellius xiii. 29, where the subject of discussion is the difference 
between mortalibus multis and hominibus multis. No attempt 
at a general solution will be made here; I shall be content to offer 
certain details which bear on the problem. Chiefly I shall present 
conclusions drawn from facts gathered by Mr. G. A. Curry in 1915 
for a Master’s thesis under my direction and along lines suggested 
by me. He studied the position of the possessive and demonstra- 
tive adjectives in Caesar’s Gallic War and in Hirtius’ eighth book. 
I have corrected and supplemented his material from the lexica 
of Merguet and Meusel. The classifications and deductions are 
my own. It seemed to me that the logical way to study word- 
order was from the standpoint of emphasis, using the term in the 
larger sense indicated above. It seemed wise to try, however 
unsuccessfully, to put away preconceived theories and to inter- 
pret the examples in their individual environment. First of all, 
examples were collected of an evidently unemphatic use of the 
possessive; only those were included in which emphasis seemed 
inconceivable. Then examples were collected in which the posses- 
sive was clearly used with emphasis; again the greatest care was 
taken to include only absolutely certain cases. 

Nineteen examples are presented in which there clearly is no 
emphasis, forty in which there clearly is emphasis. In all of the 
former the possessive follows the noun, in all of the latter it pre- 
cedes. Of course it may be said that preconceptions were not cast 
aside, and that only those examples were selected, wittingly or 
unwittingly, which illustrated the rule. This must be said, how- 
ever: it is not likely that many, if any, of these examples can be 
challenged. Furthermore it would be difficult, I think, to find 
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positive cases which do not conform to the rule and cannot be 
convincingly explained. 

Among the nineteen cases of non-emphatic use are five of 
provincia nostra, referring to Narbonensis (i. 2. 3; i. 6. 2; i. 7. 1; 
i. 33. 4; ii. 29. 4). There seems to be no possibility of emphasis 
here. There is no contrast with any other province. It means 
“our province,” not “our province.” The other examples are 
patrum nostrorum (i. 12. 5; ii. 4. 2); matoribus suis (i. 14. 7); 
filiam suam (i. 3. 5); patruo suo (vii. 4. 2); finitimis suis (ii. 16. 2); 
civitate sua (i. 3. 4; iv. 12. 4); finibus suis (i. 2. 1); finibus quidem 
nostris (vii. 77. 14); exercitus nostri (i. 11. 3); exercitu suo (i. 47. 6); 
senatu nostro (vii. 31. 5); seu morte sua . . . . seu vivum (vii. 89. 2). 

The forty clearly emphatic cases may be classified according 
to the means by which the emphasis is made unusually clear: 

1. Emphatic repetition of the possessive with a second noun: 
se suis copiis suoque exercitu (i. 3. 7). 

2. Contrast: 

a) With correlatives: neque suam neque populi Romani 
consuetudinem pati (i. 45. 1); alsoi. 1. 4; i. 18. 4; i. 20. 5; 
i. ag. 2; 1. 96. 23 1. go. 3; 1. go. 7; 1. Qt. 33 &. 20. 4; 
ili, 17. 5; iv. 17. 13 Vi. 31. 4; Vii. 8g. 1. 

b) Without correlatives: (1) contrast expressed: qui vestrae 
salutis causa suum periculum neglexerunt (vii. 77. 9); 
also i. 28. 4; i. 36. 2 (bis); i. 44. 8 (bis); iv. 8. 2; vii. 22. 
4 (bis); (2) contrast implied: in sua Gallia (i. 34. 4); 
suam sententiam (v. 29. 6); suis rebus (v. 41.5); im suum 
locum (v. 50. 3); suos liberos (vi. 18. 3); suis manibus 
(vii. 15. 4). 

3. Emphasis heightened by use of adverbs: etiam suo nomine 
(i. 18. 8); mostra etiam memoria (ii. 4. 7); suis quoque rebus (iv. 
16. 1); vestrae quidem cerle vilae (vii. 50. 4); suum quoque equitatum 
(vii. 67. 2). 

4. We may place separately the examples of sua sponte, in 
which the emphasis is all on the possessive, the noun being merely 
a peg on which to hang the adjective. We may compare mente, 
which became the Romance adverbial ending (e.g., lenta mente, in 
which the preceding position of the adjective is to be noted). The 
cases of sponte are: i. 9. 2; i. 44. 2; V. 28. 1; Vi. 14. 2; Vil. 65. 2. 
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These seem to be convincing examples of emphasis to which 
no exception can be taken. In the majority of the remaining 
examples of preceding possessive the emphasis is more or less 
clear. The rest it is possible to interpret as without emphasis, 
though of course emphasis is possible in all except a few to be con- 
sidered below. According to Professor Walker’s figures the posses- 
sive precedes in 238 cases and follows in 111. The former may 
therefore in one sense be called the normal or regular order, but 
it is the emphatic order just the same. It should be remembered 
that the possessive is generally omitted. Its very use attracts 
attention and is due to the desire for emphasis, in which case it 
precedes, or for clearness, in which case it follows,’ or for both. 

There is one other important factor to be considered, that of 
separation (hyperbaton, trajection). In 49 cases the preceding 
possessive is separated from its noun by from one to six words. 
While it is recognized that such separation tends to put emphasis 
on one of the words concerned,” generally the first, little attention 
has been given to the words used as “‘separators” or “stop-gaps.”’ 
They may be classified as follows: 

1. Forms of sum: ii. 4.6; iv. 16.4; v. 27. 3; vi. 7. 8; vii. 81. 4. 

2. Other verb forms: pati (vi. 8. 1); remittit (v. 53. 3; text 

doubtful). 

3. Prepositional phrase: 

a) Phrase dependent on the noun: i. 42. 3; i. 43. 4; vii. 
43-4; Vii. 54. 3; vii. 71. 3. In all of these the preposi- 
tion is im with the accusative. Havet (Mélanges Nicole 
p. 225) maintains that to produce emphasis the separat- 
ing word or words must be a “foreign” element not 
belonging to the adjective or noun. I doubt if this is 
true, though it may be that a foreign element causes 
greater emphasis than a “native.” 

b) Phrase having other dependence: ex conspectu (i. 25. 1); 
ab se (iii. 2. 5); ab hostibus (v. 48. 4). In the second case 
se repeats the idea of the possessive swos; in the third, 
hostibus contrasts with the possessive nostra. 


* Hale-Buck, Latin Grammar, 258. 
2 A number of articles have dealt with the subject since Weil formally recognized 
the principle. 
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4. Preposition: iv. 27. 7. Professor Walker is right in criticiz- 

ing the books which lay too much stress on this order. 
5. Other modifier: 
a) Genitive: i. 25. 1; i. 31. 1; i. 40. 7; i. 42. 3; i. 43. 43 
1. 45. t; hg. 85 iv. 37. 85 ¥. 3. 73 V. 87. 73 Ve FO 33 
V. 57.1; vi. 7. 6; vi. 38. 2; vil. 55. 2. 
b) Participle: i. 25. 1. 
c) Adjective: omnibus (i. 38. 1); omnia (v. 43. 4); tantis 
(i. 42. 3); pristinae (ii. 21. 2; vii. 62. 2); privatis (v. 3. 5). 
In all of these cases the adjective is one that would 
naturally take precedence. It yields place to the pro- 
noun, however, because it merely explains in greater 
detail the meaning of the pronoun. This is particularly 
clear in v. 3. 5, where there is a contrast. 
6. Quisque: i. 52. 1; v. 8. 6; vi. 22. 4; vii. 71. 2; vii. 80. 1; 
vii. 81. 4. 

7. Adverbs: magnopere (i. 13. 5); etiam (ii. 4. 7); quoque (iv. 
16. 1; vii. 61. 4; vii. 67. 2); quidem certe (vii. 50. 4). 

8. Miscellaneous: se (iii. 8. 2; iv. 34. 2); esse eius modi (v. 27. 
3); quam in alienis (ii. 10. 4); rei publicae atque imperatori 
(iv. 25. 3); quicquam esse (iv. 16. 4); ei (v. 45. 2); ipsi 
(vii. 64. 3); quisque eorum (vii. 71. 2). 

We may also mention the cases in which the preceding possessive 
is the separating word. In such case it either has practically 
enclitic force and is not emphatic, or its emphasis is at any rate 
subordinate to that of the preceding word. These then are cases 
of possessives preceding their nouns without being emphatic. 

1. In an ablative absolute, between participle and noun: i. 24. 
5; 1. 40. 3; 1. 42. 3; ii. 24. 4; Vil. 4. 13 vil. 73. I. 

2. Between adjective and noun: ommis (i. 4. 2; i. 24. 4; vi. Io. 
4; vi. 35. 8; vii. 16. 3; vii. 38. 2; vii. 38. 3); tanto (i. 35. 2); 
primam (i. 24. 5); extremis (ii. 25. 3); superiores (v. 29. 3); magno 
(iv. 28. 2); tres (vii. 47. 7). 

It may occur to some to inquire whether the use of a preposition 
affects the position of the adjective ina phrase. There is no ground 
for such a thought, as the ratio of preceding to following posses- 
sives is about the same (two to one) in prepositional phrases and 
in the other possessive combinations. 
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When exact studies of word-order have been completed, much 
light will be thrown on textual problems. Even the above- 
mentioned results are of distinct service in settling some such 
difficulties. The manuscripts of Caesar are divided into two main 
groups, a and 6. The problem in a given passage is to discover 
which group preserves the original reading. Of the two editions 
referred to below, Meusel’s is the best edition with full critical 
apparatus and Holmes’s is the latest independent edition. 

1. In ii. 4. 2 a reads intra fines suos; 8, Meusel and Holmes, 
intra suos fines. Holmes remarks that swos is emphasized; other- 
wise it would follow fines. 

2. In ii. 9. 4 B has partem copiarum suarum; a, Meusel and 
Holmes, partem suarum copiarum. As there seems to be little 
reason for emphasis, I prefer the reading of 8. 

3. In iii. 12. 3 a and Holmes read suis fortunis desperare; 8B and 
Meusel, desperare fortunis suis. There seems to be no emphasis 
on suis and so the second reading is preferable. 

4. Iniv. 27. 7 a and Meusel read suos remigrare in agros; 8 and 
Holmes, suos in agros remigrare. ‘The latter is preferable, because 
the use of such a “separator” as remigrare is unusual. 

5. In v. 27. 10 Holmes and Meusel follow the 8 reading per 
suos fines; a omits suos. The word is necessary for the sake of 
clearness, but perhaps the order should be per fines swos, as emphasis 
is not necessary. 

6. v. 44. 3 is a most interesting passage. The manuscript 
reading is meaningless: a has tuae pro laude virtutis, B, pro laude 
virtutis tuae. Schneider’s excellent correction, tuwae probandae 
virtulis, based on a, is generally accepted; but this introduces a 
type of separation unique in Caesar. Furthermore it puts an 
uncalled-for emphasis on twae. The two objections are met by 
adapting Schneider’s emendation to the # reading: probandae 
virtutis tuae. 

7. Inv. 45. 2 the manuscripts have suamque ei fidem praestiterat, 
but Paul suggests swmmamque. However suamque is correct, for 
the type of separation is exactly like that in iv. 25. 3, and further 
suam is very emphatic, contrasting the loyalty of the solitary 
Vertico with the revolt of all the other Nervii. 
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8. In vi. 7. 8, where a has quid sui sit consili (followed by 
Meusel and Holmes) and £ has quid sit sui consili, the former, the 
more emphatic order, seems probable from the context. 

g. In vii. 77. 1 a, Meusel and Holmes, read de exitu suarum fortu- 
narum; 8, de exitu fortunarum suarum. As there appears to be no 
occasion for emphasizing the possessive, the reading of 6 is preferable. 

In looking over these passages it will be seen that in seven out 
of eight cases where a and § disagree the reading of the latter 
happened to be the one preferred. This result is of considerable 
interest. Scholars used to give a higher rating toathan 8. Recent 
criticism has tended to reverse this, and Klotz has argued that the 
a group is descended from the 8 and has independent value only 
because certain readings were introduced into it from another 
source. Our data seem to confirm this in striking fashion. Pos- 
sibly we should accept the 8 word-order in nearly all cases where it 
differs from that of a. 

There remain several passages in which the manuscripts agree 
in putting the possessive before the noun, but in which it seems 
to me emphasis is impossible. They are: suos principes (iii. 8. 3); 
sua civitate (v. 25. 1); nostri maiores (vii. 77. 12). It may be that 
in late antiquity or the early Middle Ages, when the preceding 
position for possessives became the rule, the copyist of the archetype 
manuscript unconsciously changed the order in these and perhaps 
other passages. 

The demonstrative is by nature an emphatic adjective and 
therefore regularly precedes the noun. It follows when there is a 
special emphasis on the noun. The latter order is usually a rhetor- 
ical one. The lack of rhetoric in Caesar is perhaps indicated by 
the fact that he has very few examples of such order. Walker 
gives four cases, as against 640 preceding. I have note of only two 
cases; possibly Walker includes two cases of hic which may be 
interpreted as predicate adjectives.* Curiously the two cases I 
have noted involve the same noun, regionum earum (iii. 8. 1; 
iv. 19. 3).2_ The number of examples of a following demonstrative 

* Only hic, iste, ille, is have been considered by me. 

2 By some obscure connection or mere coincidence the 8 group of manuscripts 


has the reading regionum harum in ii. 4. 7. The a reading, harum regionum, is made 
certain by the contrast in the passage. 
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is larger in other authors. A. Fischer, in a thorough study of the 
demonstrative in various prose authors,’ finds 451 cases of pre- 
ceding to 12 of following hic (not counting cases of hyperbaton), 
206 of preceding to 11 of following is, etc. 

We saw that in Caesar the possessive is used 19 times as a mere 
“stop-gap” between a strong adjective and its noun. As there 
are about three times as many demonstratives as possessives 
preceding their nouns in Caesar, we might expect on the basis of 
relative numbers that about 55 demonstratives would act as 
“‘stop-gaps.” Yetthere areonly 11. Thereasonis obvious. The 
demonstrative is a more emphatic word than the possessive, as we 
have already seen, and would less often take the very unemphatic 
position of a ‘“‘stop-gap.” Possessives served in this capacity six 
times in an ablative absolute, seven times between omnis and its 
noun, and six times between other adjectives and their nouns. It 
is interesting to note that in six cases where the demonstrative has 
this function the preceding word is the very strong omnis (ii. 34. 1; 
iii. 29. 1; iv. 4. 5; iv. 19. 4; vii. 4. 7; vii. 79. 2), in one it is lotus 
(v. 16. 1), in one, decem (vii. 37. 7),? and in three others the intensi- 
fied demonstrative idem (vi. 37. 1; vii. 23. 3; vii. 25. 3). 

The lack of a possessive adjective of the third person forced 
the Romans to use the genitive of the demonstrative pronouns, 
especially of zs. The question arises to what extent these forms 
came to be felt as possessive adjectives. It seems likely that to 
the unthinking ezws was an adjective like meus and tuus, just as 
cuius is actually found as a declinable adjective. Eius, however, 
had a competitor which ousted it from favor in the popular speech. 
The reflexive suus developed into a mere possessive, as is shown 
by the Romance languages. Now the study of word-order serves 
to throw light on the possessive use of eius. Almost one-third 
of the possessives in Caesar follow their nouns, while practically 
none of the demonstratives follow. Which group do the pronouns 
eius and eorum most resemble in respect to position? They pre- 
cede in about 115 instances and follow in about 43, figures which 


* Die Stellung der Demonstrationspronomina bei lat. Prosaikern, 1908. 
2 The phrase is decem illis milibus quae. Possibly illis follows decem because it 
looks forward to the relative clause. 
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are strikingly like those of the possessives. Yet in looking over 
the actual instances one gets the impression that the possessives 
preceding their nouns are as a whole more emphatic than eius in 
this position. This means that eius is intermediate in force between 
the possessives and the demonstratives. Constant use of the 
emphatic position, as of other devices to secure emphasis, such as 
metaphor, superlatives, etc., tends to weaken the emphasis." 
One textual matter may be touched on here. In vi. 30. 2 the 
editions adopt the reading of most of the manuscripts, eius adventus. 
But two manuscripts of the 6 group have adventus eius, and it 
seems to me that the contrast between adventus and fama makes 
this the necessary reading. Emphasis on eius is out of place. 
The facts presented above reveal one phase of Caesar’s style 
and are of use therefore in comparing his style with that of others. 
The collection of a large body of such facts should be of assistance 
in determining the authorship or authenticity of a work, or of the 
period of the author’s life in which it was written. Even the data 
here given, slight as they are, serve to show the difference between 
Caesar and Hirtius, the author of the eighth book of the Gallic 
War. In the matter of separation of possessives there is a striking 
difference. In one case in Hirtius the separating word is a form 
of sum (29. 1), in one it is an infinitive (committere, 23. 2), in the 
other four it is a finite verb, alone or with other verbs (2. 1; 14. 2; 
16. 2; 19. 2). There is only one example like this—and that a 
doubtful one—in all seven books of Caesar. Only about one-half 
as many possessives and demonstratives are separated from their 
nouns in Hirtius as in Caesar. Caesar does not put iille after its 
noun at all, Hirtius does it three times. In these cases it is best 
translated as ‘‘the above-mentioned.” So in 34. 1 fortunae illius 
refers to the siege of Alesia, mentioned two lines previously and 
described in detail in the seventh book. In 38. 3 sceleris illius 
refers to the massacre at Cenabum hinted at in the context and 
described in vii. 3. 1. In 46. 6 provinciae illius refers to the Trans- 
alpine Province mentioned a few lines previously and, for the matter 


t Jespersen, Growth and Structure of the English Language, p. 12, points out that 
the German trite phrase “dass weiss ich nicht”’ has dass in the emphatic position, but 
that the word is so weak that it is not translated in English, “I don’t know.” 
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in hand, in vii. 65. 1. In the position of eius there is a difference 
between Caesar and Hirtius. In the former it precedes two and 
one-half times as often as it follows, in the latter it precedes four 
times and follows fourteen times. 


IV 


In order to get some light on the so-called use of tlle in the sense 
of “famous” I was led to study a considerable number of cases of 
ille in Cicero. There are two considerations which may in a given 
passage lead to the placing of ile after its noun: first, the noun 
may be unusually emphatic: aut consules illos aut clarissimos 
viros (Phil. 8. 15); secondly, the demonstrative may look ahead 
to an explanatory word or clause: omnia istius aera, illa vetera 
(Verr. 5. 33); C. Catonis illius qui (Verr. 4. 22); P. Decius, ille 
Q. F. qui (Div. 1. 51); also Div. 2. 77, 2. 14; Cluent. 25; Deiot. 31; 
Phil. 3. 16, etc. The demonstrative looking forward to a clause 
may of course precede the noun. Sometimes in the case of a name 
there is a compromise, and the demonstrative appears between the 
two parts of the name: (Q. ille A pronius quem (Verr. 3. 22). 

Naturally it is often difficult to decide whether a demonstrative 
is looking backward or forward when it is placed between noun 
and adjective or appositive. But in most cases, it seems to me, 
it looks forward. We may therefore consider this as a develop- 
ment of the preceding type. Good transitional examples are Nico, 
ille nobilissimus pirata (Verr. 5. 79) and P. Africanus iterum consul, 
ille maior (harus. 24). This has an important bearing on the inter- 
pretation of such examples as Cato ille Sapiens (Div. 1. 28; Caecil. 
66), which are very common. I believe that here il/e throws an 
emphasis on the following word, perhaps sufficiently indicated by 
capitalizing the English adjective: “Cato, the Wise.” Other 
examples of this use with the cognomen ex virtute are Q. Metello 
illi Numidico (Arch. 6), Piso ille Frugi (Tusc. 3. 48; Verr. 3. 195), 
Appius ille Caecus (Caecin. 54; Milo 17). Appium illum et senem 
et caecum (Phil. 1. 11) connects the preceding examples with M. 
Catonem illum senem (Arch. 16). Similar in force are cases like 
amici illi tui (Dom. 49). ‘To the same type belong the examples in 
which ille precedes the designation of origin. Therefore in De orat. 
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3. 194 Antipater ille Sidonius does not mean “the famous A. of 
Sidon” but ‘‘A. the Sidonian,” as distinguished from the more 
famous Antipater of Tarsus. The Sidonian Antipater was com- 
paratively unknown. Other examples are Heraclides ille Temnites 
(Flacc. 42), Dionysius ille Heracleotes (Acad. 2. 71). When it is 
desired to lay even more stress on the cognomen ex virtute or other 
adjective the order is reversed: Frugi ille Piso (Fin. 2. go), crudelis- 
simus ille Phalaris (Repub. 1. 44), Magnus ille Alexander (Arch. 24), 
Numidici illius Metelli (Sest. 130), Sapienti illi Catoni (Leg. 2. 5), 
Heracleotes ille Dionysius (Fin. 5. 94). 

Even when ille follows its noun and there is no following adjec- 
tive or clause it may be that a clause is suppressed. Thus Africanus 
ille possibly means ‘‘Africanus—you know whom I mean.” In 
most cases, however, it is more reasonable to suppose that the noun 
precedes merely because it has the greater emphasis. 

That brings us to the so-called use of ii/e in the sense of ‘that 
famous.” It is stated by the handbooks that in this meaning dle 
follows its noun. This perplexed me for a long time, for it would 
seem that if i//e means “that famous” it is surely emphatic and 
ought to precede. The translation is misleading. When Cicero 
calls Glaucia Automedontem illum (Sex. Rosc. 98), he is rhetorically 
setting off the name, not the pronoun. The idea of “famous” 
(or “‘infamous”’) is implied, not in il/e, but in the name. The rule 
should be that when i/le follows, so much emphasis is thrown on 
the noun that we may often add the word “‘famous”’ in translating. 
Other clear examples are Medea illa (Pomp. 22), Crassi illi (Verr. 
2. 191), barbatis illis (Sest. 19; Cael. 33). Ille may follow two or 
three words: marmorea venus illa, ‘“‘the famous marble Venus” 
(Verr. 4. 135); or it may come between two parts of a name: M. 
illi Catoni (Sulla 23; cf. Cael. 34). At other times post-positive 
ille has merely its common meaning, “the above-mentioned”: 
Panurgium illum (Q. Rosc. 31; cf. Verr. 2.65). At times it is not 
possible to distinguish between “famous” and “above-mentioned ’’: 
Cupidinem ilium (Verr. 4. 13; cf. Caecil. 69). Xenophon, Socraticus 
ille (de orat. 2. 58) means “Xenophon, the famous Socratic.” 
Similarly Herculem Xenophontium illum (Fam. v. 12. 3) means 
“Hercules, that is, Xenophon’s famous representation of him.” 














THE EARLY CENTURIES OF KULTUR 


By B. W. MiTcHELL 
Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In our contemplation of the marvelous Kulturdimmerung of the 
last nine months, brought about by the heroic struggle of an out- 
raged world, it may be of interest to trace the beginnings and 
development of those Germanic qualities which are connoted by 
the much-used word Kultur. The time was when Kultur was 
accepted as approximately synonymous with culture; but a study 
of the full fruition and amazing results of Kultur compels us to seek 
a definition anew. 

We may venture, therefore, to define Kultur as the integration 
of individual and national energies for national and dynastic 
aggrandizement, relentlessly and unscrupulously employing to this 
end all the resources of contemporary knowledge, theoretical and 
practical, and postulating the exclusive and discriminatory favor 
of a God conceived as a magnified reflection of national charac- 
teristics. 

A people with this attitude of mind inevitably develops until 
it becomes the victim of its own psychology; and this is now the 
lot of the German people. 

It was no sudden turning from the path of normal civilized 
progress that brought about dire results for them, but a steady 
development along the same well-defined lines from the earliest 
times. This I shall hope to prove from German sources, admitting 
no testimony whatever from their enemies or from their victims. 
These sources are the Latin chronicles written in Germany by 
Germans from the tenth to the fifteenth century. I shall not 
attempt to present a consecutive narrative of the events of the 
period, but I shall quote from many of these chronicles almost at 
random—carptim, as Sallust puts it—showing the absolute una- 
nimity of the testimony covering nearly every decade of these dis- 
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tressful centuries. The trail of German progress over the northern 
lands at this period is the trail of German progress over Belgium 
and Northern France today, and it is recorded by the writers of 
that day with gleeful enthusiasm and with pious gratitude to the 
same tribal Gott who has recently defaulted as junior partner in the 
Hohenzollern firm. 

It is a curiously interesting fact that the unbroken march of 
officially organized Kultur to its tragic fall should have had its 
origin in a real and unselfish act of mercy. It was in 1189, when 
a terrible pestilence was sweeping through the ill-assorted and 
undisciplined rabble then besieging Acre in the Third Crusade, that 
certain German merchants who thus early had felt the Drang nach 
Osten came to the rescue. A MS of 1241 entitled De primordiis 
Ordinis Theutonici narratio tells us the story: ‘What time Acre 
was being besieged by the Christian army, and by divine aid liber- 
ated from the hands of the Infidels, certain men of the cities of 
Bremen and Lubeck, having the zeal of the Lord in the performance 
of works of mercy, under a happy omen established in the army a 
certain hospital made with the sail of a ship [that is, they simply 
spread a sail as a shelter from the burning sun] back in the cemetery 
of St. Nicholas within the lines of the mountain upon which the 
army sat in siege,’’ and so on in great detail. They also apparently 
changed the channels of several small streams so as to give ample 
supply of fresh water. ‘Their undertaking prospered. As was to 
be expected of the hectic fanaticism of the age, it soon took on a 
religious color. The superintendent and his assistant “laid aside 
secular garments’’ and took vows. Quick to perceive advantage, 
certain nobles undertook to endow the hospital, and on Decem- 
ber 22, 1196, they obtained from Pope Celestin III a bull charter- 
ing in quaint and formal Latin the famous order of the Teutonic 
Knights, Fratres Theutonicae Domus, along lines similar to the 
constitutions of the Templars and the Hospitalers; and the stand- 
ard ordained for them was of the color of the banner of pirates, a 
massive black cross. 

The order rapidly grew in power, and when the total collapse of 
the crusading movement forced the Knights to retire from Pales- 
tine, they carried their devastating religious zeal to the far North 
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against the heathen tribes of Prussia, Lithuania, and Esthonia in 
the dreary regions to the south and southeast of the Baltic. 

What manner of men were these primitive Prussians whom their 
consecrated murderers proceeded so mercilessly to exterminate ? 
Many interesting descriptions are given of them, inoffensive 
Balto-Slav and diluted Mongol tribes, whose life under their idola- 
trous religion stands out in sharp and favorable contrast to that 
of their most Christian destroyers. A series of Low German 
chronicles (Niederdeutschen Chroniken) gives us clear and positive 
information. Most important of these is the Gesta Hammaburgensis 
ecclesiae pontificum of Adam of Bremen (1045-72), the fourth book 
of which, “‘ Descriptio insularum aquilonis,”’ is the chief source of 
our knowledge of the Northland of his time. Of the Aland Islands 
he tells us: “‘These islands are full of the bloodiest pirates and 
robbers. For all whom others are wont to sell, they kill” (iv, 18). 
Those fortunate enough to escape from them after capture or ship- 
wreck come, at the mainland, among the Pruzzi. ‘These,’ we 
read, “‘are most humane men. They go out of their way to aid 
those who are imperiled on the sea or who have been ill treated 
by the pirates.” Yet in spite of their kindness they are held in 
haughty contempt by “our world.” Adam explains: “Gold and 
silver they esteem as naught; but they have great quantities of 
imported hides,” in which of course they clothed themselves. 
These hides seem to have been uncured and to have suffered seri- 
ously in transit. ‘‘The odor of these,” continues Adam, ‘‘has 
infected our society with the deadly poison of snobbery, for rightly 
or wrongly we gasp at this rottenness.” 

The appearance of these primitive Prussians was of the oddest: 
“They are blue men, of ruddy countenance and with long hair’’ (for 
the blueness, cf. Caes. B.G. v. 14). For their curious habits of life 
and for their superstitions we turn to a somewhat later writer, 
Johannes Lascicius, De Diis Samagitarum. These Samagitae, he 
tells us, “‘are the ancient Prussians, and they are radically different 
from those Germans who inhabit Prussia today.” Adam of 
Bremen represents his most ancient Prussians as getting drunk on 
mare’s milk; with Lascicius we pass into the realm of beer. ‘Their 
drink,” he writes, “‘is metheglin and beer. The latter is a concoc- 
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tion of water, grain, and wild hops, heated over night in vessels of 
bark by placing hot stones in them. The next day it is drunk.” 
“They merrily award prizes to the heaviest drinkers, a tankard of 
metheglin, an undershirt, a pair of fur gloves, a towel, a handker- 
chief, or some other article of domestic use”’; and he adds naively, 
“Those who have no beer drink water’”’ (VII). A happy pastoral 
life is theirs, though under inclement skies. There is game aplenty: 
“They hunt the elk, the boar, the deer, the bird (of course the great 
capercailzie, king of the grouse), the squirrel, with spear, sling, or 
bow. They are surpassing fine archers” (IX). “Their men and 
women are devoted to honorable living; murder, theft, immorality, 
are most unusual among them. A girl attacks with drawn knife 
any man who makes to her an improper proposal. She walks 
abroad at night always with a torch and with two bells hanging 
from her belt, one at the front, the other at the back”’ (IX, X). 
All these virtues, however, are more than canceled to pharisaic eyes 
by the polytheism and idolatry of these unoffending heathen. 
Their gods are legion, each with his highly specialized function. 
There are gods beneficent and gods maleficent (XII). The most 
trivial object or act has its god or goddess. There is a god of the 
sun, a goddess of the evening, and a goddess of the night. Kremata 
is the god of hogs. Kurvvaiczin-Eraiczin looks after the interests of 
the smallest lambs. Ratainicza is the god of the horses, Walgina of 
the cattle. Kriksthos protects gravestones from harm. Every ail- 
ment, however trifling, has its healing god: Sebastianus, for instance‘ 
is worshiped in the plague, and Petronella cures headache (XVII). 

Into all this freedom and peace and happiness came the Fratres 
Theutonicae Domus, like wolves on the fold, in 1205. The Scourge 
of God was merciful in comparison. Alberich (1241) summarizes 
ominously: ‘‘De Pruthenis quoque paganis absque numero inter- 
fecerunt,”’ and he then adds a few lines concerning some slightly 
more intelligent missionary labor. After the soil of the Prussian 
mind had been prepared by wholesale slaughter, Guilelmo, bishop 
of Modena—a non-German, though I have been unable to find 
whether he had allied himself with the Brothers—won many pagans 
to the faith, learned the language, and translated for them—ye 
gods!—the work of the grammarian Donatus! 
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Heinrich von Hervord, whose chronicle ends with the year 1355, 
gives us a glimpse of the motive of the missionary zeal displayed 
by these precious fratres cruciferi, and a heavy cross it proved to 
be for their victims. ‘‘The kingdom of the Poles [this then included 
Prussia] was destroyed and desolated. They slew the king in his 
own kingdom, in his own house; nay, they seized him in his own 
bed. They wasted and ravaged and ruined the whole kingdom 
with fire and sword. Cities, towns, castles, estates, lands, they 
seized and held for themselves as a possession forever by right of 
war’’; and further on “They think they hold Prussia by full right, 
though the original possessors never to this day cease from their 
earnest desire to recover it.”” Have we known a ‘modern 
instance’’ ? 

The worm at last turned, as it was probably designed that it 
should. Provocation was even an easier task then than Bismarck 
found it in 1870. The Thuringian Chronicon Sampetrinum relates: 
“The enemies of the Cross of Christ raided Prussia with four com- 
panies of cavalry. They killed thirteen brothers of the Teutonic 
House. They carried away with them Christian captives, cattle, 
and spoil. They burned some country-houses and many of their 
occupants.” The vengeance for such turnings of the worm was 
swift and terrible. In the Annals of Prague (1196-1278) we read: 
“The Prince of Bohemia and the Margrave of Brandenburg enter- 
ing Prussia laid it waste and despoiled it with fire and plunder. 
They slew many with every form of death, sparing neither sex nor 
age. The Spring of that year was all cold and windy and damp.” 
The two items are equally commonplace to the chronicler, and the 
sparing of neither age nor sex is a constantly recurring motif through- 
out all the chronicles. 

Such practical and conclusive demonstration of the power of 
Christianity sometimes brought results. The Annals of Ottokar 
(1254-78), in treating of this same year (1255), tell us: “‘ Meanwhile 
the leaders of Prussia, moved, as we believe, by the fear of God and 
by the very sound of the name of the Prince of Bohemia, came in 
all humility to this Prince.” Then follows an account of the cere- 
mony at which each one of these consecrated murderers baptized 
a noble of the Prussians. This same event is related in almost the 
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same words by the Przibico Chronicle, written in 1374 and reaching 
to 1330. This chronicle also tells of a frightful raid of John of 
Brandenburg against the Prussias, of his murders, and of his cap- 
tures, and adds: “After many magnificent deeds, for which Almighty 
God honored him above his fellows, he returned to his own.” 
Abbot Peter, author of the Chronicon aulae regiae, in boasting of 
the same expedition, adds: “One of the nobles, a heathen, was 
killed who was ascertained to have been twelve feet in length.” 
Length!—he was measured lying dead. 

The Breve chronicon Silesiae (970-1410) glories in another occa- 
sion when “they led captive a vast multitude of women and children 
and treated them pitifully (miserabiliter, can this by any chance 
imply a feeling of sympathy ?), for they debauched the women and 
maidens, and drove their spears through pregnant women with their 
unborn children, while of some they cut the throats.”” Contemplate 
this through the smoke of Liége and Louvain. 

Little by little the harried lands were won and the gains con- 
solidated by the building of castle fortresses. Raid after raid was 
made by the gentle Brothers, and failures are sometimes recorded. 
Even the failures were turned to account by the construction of 
fortresses at the limits of penetration in search or pursuit of the 
elusive foe. ‘Thus Johannes Victoriensis tells us: “Ottokar marched 
against Prussia; but on account of the swamps, which in that year 
(1268) did not freeze, he marched back again. He built, however, 
a very strong fortress, which is called Mons Regis . . . . and gave 
it over to the Teutonic Brotherhood.”’ We have here the founding 
of Kénigsberg. 

So much for the testimony of the miscellaneous minor chronicles. 
I use the word ‘‘minor” here solely in relation to the history of the 
Teutonic Knights, for some of these chronicles are of great impor- 
tance along other lines. 

The great authority for the period, however, is the voluminous 
chronicle of Peter of Dusburg, written in 1326 and covering the 
period from 1190 to the year of its composition. Its curious 
mingling of sober chronicle and utter credulity, of fairness and 
fanaticism, render it, in Horace Greeley’s well-known phrase, 
mighty interesting reading; and at the same time in its perusal one 
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learns much of ‘Latin as she should not be writ.” The great work 
is dedicated to Werner von Orseln, fourteenth Grand Master of the 
Teutonic Order. It consists of four books and a supplemenium, of 
which three and the supplement are devoted to the doings of the 
Teutonic Knights. The first book treats of the founding of the 
order, the second of the coming of the Knights into Prussia; 
the third and the supplement tell of the conquest, and the fourth 
briefly narrates all the events, of which the chronicler has even 
heard rumors, which are supposed to have occurred in the known 
world during the period covered. 

The chronicle characteristically opens with the words, In nomine 
Domini, amen, the keynote of the narrative. 

Once upon a time a canny Scot, a “meenister”’ preaching inter- 
minably from the high box pulpit of a kirk of the olden time, spied 
a weary parishioner drowsing just beneath him. He dropped the 
ponderous Bible upon the nodding head, exclaiming, ‘Sandy, mon; 
an ye wull na hear the Word o’ God, ye shall feel it.” Verily, the 
teachings of that church militant which those fanatics brought to 
Prussia were of the sort that were felt. As has been said of certain 
other zealots, the Brothers of the Teutonic House, on reaching the 
bleak regions of their future hcme, “fell first on their knees and 
then upon the aborigines.”” There was, indeed, at first some mis- 
sionary effort of a crude sort; but it is scarcely surprising that the 
Prussians failed to take kindly to an unknown God proclaimed to 
them in an unknown tongue. The Teutonic Brothers, however, 
held that if the wretched heathen did not understand the rude 
German dialect which gave point and direction to the still more 
foreign Latin formulas of the church, they ought to have under- 
stood it. ‘‘So obstinate were they,” we read, “in their wickedness, 
that no admonitions to safety (a fine euphemism for dreadful 
threats) could win them from the error of their infidelity.” One 
thing, however, there was about them /audabile et multipliciter com- 
mendandum, namely, that though ‘‘they were themselves infidels 
and worshipers of divers gods, they nevertheless kept the peace 
with their Christian neighbors, nor did they in any wise disturb 
them in their worship of the Living God” (II, 1). Pity that the 
Brothers failed to perceive the excellence of that virtue. 
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Peter proceeds: “‘But at this time the Enemy of the Human 
Race, the Hater of peace, spread discord” (II, 1). In plain terms, 
they were harried into open resistence to aggression. To meet this 
crisis, one Bishop Albert organized a subsidiary group of the 
Teutonic Knights, styling them the Soldier Brothers of Christ, 
with the avowed purpose now of dividing the lands of the Prussians 
between them (II, 3). In 1226 they obtained from Conrad of 
Poland the gift of the Prussian lands to the whole Teutonic Order— 
it is so easy to bestow the lands of others by royal warrant. This 
gift was confirmed four years later by the Pope (Gregory), and was 
accompanied by a grant of almost unlimited indulgences, which, as 
the sequel shows, would appear to have been sorely needed. The 
Brothers now had both political and religious warrant for their 
infamous campaigns of conquest. “ Dimidium facti, qui bene cepit 
(coepit), habet,” is Peter’s worldly-wise comment anent this trans- 
action. 

Long and in minute detail is the account of the conquest con- 
tained in Book III, whose title is “De bellis Fratrum Theutonice 
Domus contra Pruthenos,” the conira connoting the aggressive 
character of the cruel campaigns. There is vividly drawn for us a 
terrible picture of systematic cruelty, of murder and rape, of lands 
ravaged and despoiled, of populations deported and property 
carried away, of all rights trampled and crushed by the right that 
might deduces for itself from premises of self-interest, of falsity to 
promise and pledge, of claims to the particular aid and favor of 
an unpitying and prejudiced God, and of the grossest superstition. 
The crude science of the day was laid under contribution in the 
bloody cause. Propagandists and bribers plied their evil callings. 
Crime was enlisted in the service of an imagined Christ. The state, 
that is, the order, was supreme over the individual. In fine, 
Kultur strode forward upon its relentless pathway, entered upon 
even from the days of Ariovistus. Add to the story engines of steel, 
poison gas, and trinitrotoluol, interpret in terms of the aéroplane 
the winged devils that peopled the air, and one can well read the 
revolting tale into the grim years 1914-18. 

After a quaint and amusing description of the ancient Prussians 
(III, 2), Peter thus lays down what might be termed the thesis of 
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his book: “So the Brothers utterly destroyed them by the aid of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who is blessed unto ages of ages” (III, 3). 
“Gott mit uns” is merely an echo of this. The narrative is gory 
and somber to us, gleefully and smugly satisfying to the narrator, 
who weaves his tissue of blood, rapine, and superstition with trim- 
mings of pious comment. 

Peter himself shall tell us his tale. I shall observe only an 
approximate chronological order in making these extracts; they may 
rather be said to be selected topically, since it is not so much the 
course of the conquest as its character that I am trying to set forth. 

The ferocity and completeness stand out conspicuously in many 
a general comment: for instance, ‘‘ They harried the Prussians until 
they could not breathe” (III, 26). ‘‘And so the land of Nadrowia 
remains desolate to the present day”; ‘‘They burned absolutely 
everything that could be burned”’ (III, 38); “‘ Vast numbers they 
slew, and the women and children they led away captive.’”’ Asser- 
tions like these are so numerous that they grow monotonous in 
their repetition. But let us pass from general to more particular 
comment. 

One of the first tribal rulers systematically to oppose the invaders 
was Pippin of Pomerania. His castle of the swamps proved impreg- 
nable, but the German propaganda was successful, and treachery 
was prompt to act. Pippin was betrayed into the hands of the 
saintly cutthroats by his own brother-in-law, his second in com- 
mand, capitaneus: ‘‘He, that he might escape death, led the 
Brothers thither with an army while the garrison lay drunken after 
a revel. Bursting violently in, they killed or captured all and 
reduced the castle to ashes.”’ Pippin himself ‘‘the Brothers dragged 
away tied to the tail of a horse and hanged him to a tree” (III, 7). 
The Ancient Chronicle of Oliva gives a still more horrible account 
of the death of the unfortunate Pippin: ‘‘ His abdomen they opened 
at the navel. They fastened the navel to a tree and compelled him 
by force to run around the tree until he was totally disembowelled.” 
The writer’s knowledge of anatomy is rudimentary, but the evidence 
of torturous cruelty is conclusive. The chronicle further comments 
that the revolting deed, whatever the actual details, was done 


codperante Deo. 
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Not long after this a seeress of a Prussian tribe was won over 
and bribed to prophesy to her miserable dupes that they would win 
a great victory over the invaders if they went forth against them 
unarmed, trusting only in their gods. The deluded wretches fell 
into the trap, and we read: ‘‘The inspired Christians rushed upon 
them and slew them all, being without any defense” (IIT, 4). 

Peter boasts of the commingling of craft and personal valor in 
the character of the Brothers; of one we read, “ For he was Ulysses 
at heart, and in deeds no less than Hector” (III, 36). O heroes of 
Homer, receive our apologies! The high virtue of treachery is again 
lauded by Peter in his account of the capture of the castle of 
Partegal. It appears that a certain Prussian nobleman named 
Pomanda had, with an eye single to the main chance, become a 
convert. ‘At length Christ himself, by the grace of His Spirit, 
called Pomanda to take upon himself the task of faith”’ (III, 26). 
Pomanda returned to Partegal in the character of a fugitive and 
led the entire garrison into ambush to annihilation. 

The various claims put forth by Peter of divine aid rendered to 
the destroying hosts of the Teutons sound with the ring of the 
Kaiser’s own sanctimonious boastings. A few specimens will suf- 
fice: ‘‘That day they slew above five thousand; this accomplished, 
they returned to their homes lauding the Savior’s mercy” (III, 11). 
“At length God Himself, who never fails those who trust in Him, 
sent to the Brothers help and victory from Heaven; so that, slaying 
all but a few, they captured and bound in chains a hundred and 
fifty women with their little children” (III, 36). On one occasion 
a defeated band of Prussians was fleeing to their ships which they 
had left at anchor near the scene of a frustrated raid: ‘‘Sed non 
sic, impii; non sic!’’ (III, 44) cries Peter triumphantly. A storm 
had scattered their ships, and they, very properly preferring death 
to capture by the Germans, rushed into the water and were 
drowned; “and so the Lord comforted His people.’’ Of another cam- 
paign we read, “‘ From this victory the Brothers, rendering thanks to 
God, returned with much enemy spoil, exulting in the Lord.” 

Their treaties were ‘‘scraps of paper.”” Once when a temporary 
truce was made with one of their most formidable opponents on the 
basis of an exchange of captives, Peter records that “the Brothers 
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returned all the captives who could be found” (IIT, 39). Need one 
wonder what had become of those who were beyond search? Upon 
another occasion the Brothers captured an aged noble who, on being 
put through the third degree, accepted the faith. He was given a 
banner to hang out from his manor house, which should protect 
him and his in case of raid. He left for home in great relief of spirit, 
but unfortunately for him ‘“‘he was a little too slow, not knowing 
how impetuous the Teutons were in war.” And when he reached 
his lands “he found his own and his people’s houses burned, the 
members of his own and his people’s households and his brother 
and all his kin slain” (III, 71). A certain Brother Volrad, who was 
called Volrad the Wonderful (as indeed he was), invited many 
Prussian nobles to a feast at one of his castles. ‘‘When they were 
intoxicated and began to mutter threats he slipped out and, barring 
the doors, he reduced to ashes both the nobles and the castle”’ 
(III, 88). ' 

The mental attitude of these swashbuckling prototypes of the 
modern Junkers is of interest in the light of recent events: ‘‘ There 
was a certain professional soldier, Heinrich by name, who robbed 
impartially all who passed by, clergy and laity alike, and cruelly 
maltreated them. .... When it was asked of him why he had 
done so many and so great wrongs, he replied, ‘ Because no one pre- 
vented me nor forbade me’” (Suppl., 13). Yet such as he (and 
there were many) were the chosen agents of the Brothers in number- 
less savage undertakings. 

Again we read, ‘‘ Wonderful and unusual deeds were performed 
by the Christian robbers (christiani latrunculi)”’ (III, 193). It is 
strange that the absurdity of this paradoxical term did not occur 
to Peter himself, but he is in sober earnest. Especially conspicuous 
among these were a certain Martin de Golin and one Conrad the 
Devil—what must he have been to have merited that term in that 
age from that Order ?—These were the most expert and enthusiastic 
highwaymen who ever prayed God’s blessings on their nefarious 
ventures, and for their zeal against the infidels were favored of 
Him. A typical exploit of these two precious villains is as follows: 


At this time a certain Lithuanian named Peluse, insulted by his chief, a 
great noble who was next in power to the king, went over to the Brothers. At 
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his request the commandant of Kénigsberg gave to him Martin de Golin and 
Conrad, nicknamed “‘the Devil,” together with a fellow called Stovemele and 
twenty other daring men of ripe experience in robberies, that they should go 
with him in arms to avenge the injury done him. When they drew near the 
abode of the nobleman they discovered that nearly all of the surrounding chief- 
tains had been invited there to a wedding; and while, by their usual custom, 
they all lay dead drunk in bed, the raiding party rushed upon them, and, besides 
the others, of whom there were many, they slew seventy chieftains along with 
the host himself. The bridegroom and the bride and the wives of the chieftains 
with their little children and retinues they carried off, and also a hundred horses 
with gold and silver and all the furniture of the house (III, 228). 


Ferocious cruelty in reprisal was a fixed policy for purposes of 
terrorization and was a feature of their prison camps, forerunners 
of those of present ill fame, where groups of wretched hostages were 
always kept confined. Peter writes: ‘‘Not long after this some 
Prussians (apparently a band of freebooting marauders) attacked 
the castle of Helisbergk. ... . The besieged were forced by hunger 
to eat two hundred and fifty horses, hides and all.” Peter naively 
adds, by the way, that the hides were so tough that several of the 
Brothers broke their teeth on them. At length the food gave out 
entirely, and the beleaguered Teutons succeeded in secretly escap- 
ing to the city of Elbing, where they put out the eyes of twelve 
Prussian youths who were there held as hostages, and sent them 
back to their parents (III, 94). At another siege a certain Brother 
Troppo was killed, to the noisy delight of the Prussian besiegers, 
to whom he had been a thorn in the flesh. “That their joy might 
be turned to sorrow and suffering, however, the Brothers hanged 
twenty hostages to a gallows before the castle gate” (III, 119). 

Some interesting character sketches are given, both of some of 
the Brothers and of certain of the prominent nobles of the Prussians. 
In the early years of the conflict (1241) the great Pomeranian chief 
Swantepolk appeared on the scene to plague the Teutons for nearly 
twenty years. Campaigns were carried on with varying success by 
both sides; but at last iron discipline, organization, and equipment 
triumphed; and Swantepolk, now a weary old man, embraced the 
faith or, rather, allowed it to embrace him. No “before and after 
taking’’ testimonials present so startling a contrast as the charac- 
terizations of Swantepolk the sinner, by Peter of Dusburg, and of 
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Swantepolk the saint, by the Chronicle of Oliva. Peter styles him, 
“that perverse Duke of Pomerania, full of iniquity’’; “‘Swantepolk, 
son of iniquity and child of perdition”’; “‘Swantepolk had the cun- 
ning of the crafty fox,” he asserts, apparently forgetting that he 
has pronounced this in a Brother to be a high virtue; ‘‘He cruelly 
slew aged Christians, leading their women and children into per- 
petual captivity”; and muchinthesame strain. But the Chronicle 
of Oliva reads as follows, after the Pomeranian chieftain had swal- 
lowed the bolus of ultra-violent religion forcibly thrust between his 
teeth, and had retired to end his days in a lonely, nostalgic peace in 
the monastery of Oliva itself: ‘“‘Swantepolk was a warlike man and 
victorious against all his enemies. ... . He was a lover of God 
and of His servants. He was an ardent protector of widows and 
orphans.”’ Then follow two poems singing the posthumous praises 
of the unfortunate convert in atrocious hexameters, whose quantity 
is as poor as their quality. 

Superstition and miracles figure largely in the chronicler’s phi- 
losophy. One story seems to have its application to present con- 
ditions. ‘There was a certain woman of holy life who dwelt in a 
convent. She, hearing a pack of devils running past her cell, called 
out to them and asked them where they were going. ‘To Prussia,’ 
they replied, ‘there will be a great battle there tomorrow.’ ‘Will 
you tell me about it when you come back ?’ said she. And when 
they came back again they reported that ‘all the souls whose bodies 
had there been killed had been saved, excepting three; for they had 
entered the war, not for religious reasons, but to try their military 
prowess’”’ (III, 92). This legend is respectfully recommended to 
the prayerful consideration of one W. Hohenzollern. 

The various problems that face a victorious state then faced this 
victorious order, at that time developing into a state. Among 
these problems was that of repopulation, handled in a way not so 
very dissimilar to certain proposals of the present war: 


When the Bishop of Culm saw his diocese despoiled of its men (for they 
were all killed), he enjoined upon their widows, by the remission of their sins, 
that they should marry their peasant workmen, lest the business of the faith 
in that place be wholly imperiled. Whence it happened that two women, 
while on their way to church, saw among others playing at dice [or dare I be 
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modern enough to render this “shooting crap” ?] in the public square a par- 
ticularly brave and handsome-looking peasant, though he was ill dressed. One 
of them quietly told her maid to take him home. The other woman, noticing 
this, slyly tipped off her maid to lure him to a public house and not to let him 
get away until she got back from church. This done, she decked him out 
handsomely in fine clothes and married him openly in the eye of the church. 
The first woman, when she found this out, was for a long time on decidedly 
bad terms with the second (III, 42). 


The successful performance by women of the heavier tasks of 
men during our own dreadful war, when the frailer sex forgot its 
frailty and nobly made good in the most onerous forms of labor, 
is at least suggested by Peter: “A husky brute of a trooper of this 
heathen army was pursuing a Christian woman who had fled to the 
swamp; and when he was about to kill her, she, forgetting the 
frailty of her sex, resisted him manfully [viriliter|. Enraged at this, 
in the scuffle he bit off her thumb. Then she, really provoked to 
wrath, stuffed his mouth and ears with mud and actually strangled 
him.” 

William II piously exhorted his troops, during a punitive cam- 
paign in China, so to terrorize the Chinese rebels that they should 
tremble when they heard a German mentioned. The Gauls in the 
good old days of Caesar and Ariovistus dared not look a German 
in the eye. The Brothers also spread the terrors of their name: 


There was a certain knight in the retinue of Swantepolk who so dreaded 
the Brothers of the Teutonic House that his bowels quivered when he heard 
their name mentioned. It happened that the leader once withdrew for relaxa- 
tion to a country house and, to provoke merriment, he called some of his knights 
to him and said: “‘Let us send a messenger afield who shall come back in haste 
after the first course of our feast and say that the Brothers are coming with an 
army, and let us see how that cowardly Kamerad of ours behaves.’”’ It seemed 
a great joke to them, and a messenger was sent to carry out the trick. This 
was betrayed to the Brothers [what an efficient secret service they had!'], and 
they had arrived near the country house when the messenger started. Seeing 
them coming he was amazed; and pale with terror, panting and waving his 
sword, he rushed back to Swantepolk and shrieked: “Rise up quickly and get 
away, for in very truth the Brothers are coming with an army.” Those who 
had gotten up the trick laughed; but the scary knight, hearing the name of 
the Brothers, straightway jumped over the table and vanished. The mes- 
senger, repeating his words, confirmed them by an oath. Then, though the 
others kept on laughing, the leader slipped away with one attendant. 
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The pursuit was so close that Swantepolk narrowly escaped capture, 
his single attendant was killed, and the entire company massacred. 
(III, 49). 

It may be urged that no cruelties exceptional to the age were 
practiced in the conquest of Prussia, since all mediaeval religious 
propagandists were cruel, fanatical, and superstitious, and there- 
fore no case is made out against the German conquerors of the 
sub-Baltic lands. That such terrible acts were common in medi- 
aeval times is readily admitted; but the argument for the steady, 
undeviating march of Kultur still holds true. The rulers, the mili- 
tarists, and the Junkers of Germany have remained mediaeval unto 
this day, and Kultur, despite its employment of the developments 
and discoveries of applied science, is as mediaeval as the theory of 
divine right. 

Finally we come to a powerful piece of corroborative evidence 
for the tortures and terrors of those centuries of suffering. When 
the tragedy of cruel oppression passes into folklore and liturgy, then 
indeed we know that men’s souls have been ineffaceably branded 
with dread and horror. Lascicius, in his account of Livonian burial 
rites in the early fourteenth century, sheds an illuminating ray upon 
the German tyranny. ‘“‘On such occasions,” he writes, “the 
Livonians, who are ground down in harsh servitude by the Germans, 
place in array before their dead food, drink, and a bit of money, and 
mournfully chant, ‘Pass, O wretched one, to a better world, where 
Germans no more shall rule you.’” (XV). This was their vision of 


heaven. 


























THE ORIGIN OF THE ROMAN FORUM' 





By Norman W. DEWITT 
Victoria College, Toronto 


In accounting for the existence of the Roman Forum writers of 
guidebooks are accustomed to take their stand upon the margin 
of the Capitol or the Palatine and exclaim: “How natural it was 
that this plot of ground, nestling among the hills, should have 
become a common meeting place for the surrounding villages!” 
This will suffice for tourists, perhaps, but students of topography, 
history, or religion will still have pertinent questions toask. Others 
of more learning will try to account for the Forum as a suburb of 
the Palatine city, the oldest stage in the development of Rome; 
they will connect the name with fores, “‘doors,’’ and propose that 
the Forum was “out of doors” to the Palatine city, to which one 
retorts with a stubborn objection that fores cannot be used of the 
gate of a city. Another may remind you that Varro connects 
forum with fero and declares it to be the place where people “carry”’ 
what they have to sell. This, if true, would lend a ray of light, 
but a very slender ray. Professor Pais, in the chapter on “‘The 
Earliest Topography of Rome” in his Ancient Legends of Roman 
History, puts forward the view that the Janus gate was originally 
located at the foot of the Velia and was moved to its known site on 
the east side of the Forum with the extension of the boundaries of 
the Septimontium. To this the student of religion retorts with the 
words of Ovid Fasti i. 257: 


Cum tot sint Iani, cur stas sacratus in uno, 
Hic ubi iuncta foris templa duobus habes ? 


He will insist that the Janus entrance to the Forum can never have 
been a city gate, even if Varro makes mention of a Porta Ianualis, 
for the well-known reason that the Janus gate bore a religious char- 
acter and the gates of a city are specifically stated to be profane 


t Read at the meeting of the Archaelogical Institute of America in New York, 
December 28, 1918. 
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according to the rites of foundation; to be specific, the ritual plow 
is lifted over the space of the gateway and the pomerium is inter- 
rupted. Moreover, it is unlikely or impossible on strategic grounds 
that a city wall should have traversed the low-lying site of the Janus 
gate. Therefore his hypothesis leaves us still in the dark about the 
origin of the Forum and the explanation of the Janus entrance. 

Moreover, the assumption that the Forum was the oldest place 
of assembly and business in the ancient city is quite incongruous 
with many traditions. Professor Pais has done us the service of 
pointing out in the chapter above referred to that the Cermalus 
on the Palatine and the Comitium on the margin of the Quirinal 
seem to have been the primitive centers of Roman life. The space 
occupied by the Forum was available at a later time for public 
use only because it was naturally so swampy as to be previously 
unfit for private use. Tarquinius Priscus built the cloaca and laid 
the pavement, and this was manifestly a work of reclamation. 
There were no very ancient monuments in the Forum. The stories 
clustering about the Lacus Curtius only confirm the assumption that 
the land was unusable. It was in the Comitium that tradition 
placed the Ficus Ruminalis, the Mundus, the stone lion of Faus- 
tulus, and the Lapis Niger or so-called tomb of Romulus. It was 
here that the story of Attus Naevius with the miracles of the whet- 
stone and the fig tree was localized. With the Comitium the Carcer 
was orientated, also the oldest Curia. It was here that the oldest 
basilica, the Basilica Porcia, was built. Here were formerly 
the seats of the tribunes and the tribunal of the praetor. The 
Comitium, we know, was also a place of business, since four shops 
were said to have been destroyed to make room for the first basilica 
(Livy xxxix. 44). 

In this question of the Forum and Comitium one must also be 
diligently on his guard against the error of concluding that one was 
part of the other. An incontrovertible decision may perhaps be 
impossible at the present time, but the evidence certainly points 
to a definite separation of the two areas down till the extensive 
alterations of the Augustan age. The suggestion might be put for- 
ward in the meantime that the Comitium as a place of assembly 
developed out of a threshing floor that dated from a time more 
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remote than anything in the Forum. It is commonly held that the 
theater of Dionysus at Athens had such an origin, which is probably 
true of many another theater in Greek lands. At Rome there 
must have been many a threshing floor at one time along the margins 
of the hills, and the site of the Comitium certainly meets the re- 
quirements. It is protected from violent north winds by the ridge 
of the Quirinal and the Capitol, while moderate breezes from the 
west or southwest were almost sure to be creeping along the neigh- 
boring valleys. As at Athens in the theater of Dionysus, the outer 
margin of the floor was likely to be carried on a substruction. At 
any rate the Graecostasis, which was situated at one end of the 
rostra, was a locus substructus, and the front of the rostra itself, 
as it appears upon coins, was for some reason rounded. However 
this may be, the Comitium figured in the imaginations of the Roman 
citizens as the center of the most ancient public life. 

For the original signification of the word forum it is probable 
that we must revert to those times when the Roman still dwelt 
upon the land and all the farm buildings for men and animals alike 
were contained in a spacious walled compound protected almost as 
securely as a military camp. Even in the later days of absentee 
landlords this camplike farmstead still survived in full vigor, and 
Varro describes it with adequate precision (Res Rusticae i. 4). 
By what term the area within the wall, so far as it was not covered 
by the buildings, was denoted we are not told, but we suspect that 
this was the forum. It was “out of doors” to the inhabitants of 
the villa and may well have been connected with /fores, ‘‘doors.”’ 
The part of the burial plot not covered by the tomb bore the name 
forum (Cic. Leg. ii. 24. 61). Moreover, Varro speaks of a forum 
vinarium, which seems to denote a space by the wine press where 
the gathered grapes were deposited (R.R. i. 54. 2); now this desig- 
native epithet, vinarium, may fairly be taken to imply that the 
whole space within the wall of the farmstead was the forum, just 
as in Rome itself the forum boarium, for example, would justify 
us in presuming the existence of the older urban forum. In other 
words, the forum, we should infer, was a courtyard. 

If the Roman Forum was once a courtyard and private property, 
it can only have been the courtyard of the royal residence and the 
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property of the kings. Fortunately we know beyond all doubt 
that the residential section of Rome in kingly times was situated 
on the Velia and Sacra Via, just south of the Forum. Here were 
the houses of Ancus Martius and Tarquinius Superbus (Solinus 
i. 22; Pliny N.H. xxxiv. 13). The house of Valerius Publicola, 
it will be recalled, which he had begun to erect on the site of the 
residence of Tullus Hostilius, was moved from the summit of the 
Velia to the foot of it that he might avoid the suspicion of aiming at 
the kingship (Cic. De Republica ii. 53). Moreover, the sanctuaries 
of the Lares and Penates, which with good reason may be considered 
to have been parts of one or another of the royal residences, were 
likewise on the Velia. If further evidence were needed we have the 
Atrium Vestae, the round temple, and the regia, all of known location 
and connected in the traditions with Numa. We see, therefore, 
that the Forum was properly situated to constitute the courtyard 
and at the same time it seems inconceivable that there should have 
been no courtyard. 

To round out the chapter one must speak of Janus, whose 
religious character was a mystery even in the days of Ovid, and here 
again we must return to the country residence of primitive times. 
Warde Fowler, in his Roman Festivals, accepts the idea that Janus 
was the house door and the spirit that guarded it, but Janus goes 
back to an antiquity far more remote than the Roman town house 
with a door opening upon the street. Janus was the entrance to 
the farm compound and the divine gatekeeper of the villa. He was 
the guardian of the single means of exit and entrance to and from 
the primitive household. “Vilici proximum ianuam,”’ writes 
Varro, ‘“‘cellam esse oportet eumque scire, qui introeat aut exeat 
noctu quidve ferat, praesertim si ostiarius est nemo” (R.R. i. 
13. 2). Columella (i. 6. 6) is equally illuminating: “Vilico iuxta 
ianuam fiat habitatio.”” From this we infer most unmistakably 
that the farm-compound had only a single entrance and exit and 
that this was guarded. No servant could make his way out with a 
little pig or a chicken under his coat. No thief might make his 
way in. The watcher must never show the back of his head; in 
other words, he must be biceps. ‘‘Frons occipitio prior est,” 
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is a rustic proverb (Cato De Agric. 4): ‘‘ Better show your face than 
the back of your head.” Janus had eyes in the back of his head. 

Our suggestion is that the Janus of the Forum was at one time 
the entrance to the royal courtyard, just as Janus of the villa was 
the entrance to the farm compound, and just as every load of hay 
or grain on its way to or from the barns, as every flock of sheep or 
goats or drove of hogs on their way to or from the pasture, and as 
everyone for whom the gate must be opened at night must pass the 
scrutiny of the gatekeeper, so there was a time in the history of 
the city when all the traffic of the court was required to traverse 
the Janus gate. Moreover, it is hardly likely that the Forum was a 
philanthropic institution, since even kings must live and usually 
at the expense of others. The Forum was a royal market and one 
must, in his imagination, bring back to this site the cattle market, 
the vegetable market, and the fish market, which were relegated in 
republican times to other parts as the political and judicial activities 
of the narrow Comitium overflowed into the more spacious area 
between the Capitol and the Velia. At the Janus gate the market 
fees must have been collected. Hence the money changers near by. 
Before the Temple of Saturn was erected the Janus Temple must 
have beena war treasury. Hence the bolts and bars and the opening 
only in time of war. Customs remain, it will be remembered, and 
reasons are forgotten. 

The history of the Forun, as a matter of fact, opens up the inter- 
esting chapter regarding what the kings did for Rome. There is 
reason to believe that they, and the Tarquins in particular, in con- 
junction with the foreign merchants and artisans, taught the rustic 
Roman the pleasure and profit of city life, a lure he always resisted 
and usually embraced. What is the meaning of the ship’s beak on 
old Roman coins? In later times, of course, it was told to children 
that Janus came to Italy in a ship, but this may surely be left among 
children’s tales. There is an old British coin with a figure of a ship 
in full sail, and underneath is the inscription ‘‘Ships, Colonies, and 
Commerce.”” May this ship’s beak on the Janus coins, for example, 
not signify that Rome was an emporium? Where else than in the 
tabernae built by one of the Tarquins on either side of the Forum 
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would you have bought your foreign wares? There must have been 
found the linens and purples that made the Roman feel self- 
conscious in Italian homespun; there the Tarentine wool that made 
the native article look and feel like sackcloth; there the oriental 
jewelry and the silver saltcellars that caused such worry to the 
senate. ‘‘Come along,” we might imagine them saying, “and have 
a good time. Never mind the market-day dust, nundinalis pulvis. 
If you like imported wines you'll find the best brands from the Greek 
isles at the end of the Forum next the royal palace in the /abernae 
that the king has built. If you prefer a cheaper article you will 
find it in the Subura outside the Janus entrance; there you will 
find, too, fair company waiting to help you spend the money you 
have received for your lambs; they will drink with you and make 
music while you dance a tipsy three-step on the hated earth, and 
at last dispatch you homeward, drunk but happy, with no chunks 
of copper in your foolish fist.”” It must have been here that the 
vendor of “hot dogs”’ flourished, nundinalis cocus, another name for 
a scoundrel, fur trifurcifer, as Plautus hits him off in a clever pun 
(Aul. ii. 4. 45). 

If anyone believes that Rome was merely the result of a fortunate 
geographical position and the Forum nothing but a casual evolution 
from an informal place of meeting, we suspect that he goes funda- 
mentally astray. It is more likely that Rome was a “‘boom town” 
and made itself prosperous by advertising. When the kings built 
the cloaca and paved the Forum and erected the fabernae, they 
were looking out for more business and they went out to get it. 
The Roman farmer was a hard customer to handle and the prejudice 
against the town never forsook him, but he had his weaknesses and 
the proprietors of the Forum knew it. Take, for example, the 
sacrifice of the fat sheep on market days, which took place before 
the flaminica (Macr. i. 16. 30) in the Regia. From Festus (p. 186 
Mill.) we learn that three sheep, no doubt the fattest and handsom- 
est, were brought before the aedile, who was market clerk, and the 
best of the three chosen, whence optimus, “‘first choice,” from 
optare, as our author would have it. The meaning of this, in modern 
terms, can only be that the market was to be a fat-stock show, and 
the well-known weakness of the Roman farmer for fine farm animals 
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was used to bring him to market. Religion was a weakness of 
his, and who can doubt that he grew rather more religious when he 
found himself by prudent care or happy chance the lucky possessor 
of a strain of snow-white sheep or bullocks with not so much as a 
black spot on the roofs of their mouths, or, it may be, on the other 
hand, as black as pitch all over? Such a man would be ready to 
believe both in the gods above and the gods below, for who can 
doubt that fancy animals brought fancy prices? Even Numa, 
we suspect, grave old deacon that he was, may not have been too 
lofty on festal days to see the profit of market days. He certainly 
instituted plenty of sacrifices, and sacrifices meant high prices for 
fine victims, larger crowds at the market, and more business for 
Roman merchants. Even funerals were turned to account, and the 
rustic was tempted to town to see the games, fully aware that he 
must slip a lamb or a calf over his shoulder, or more probably around 
his neck, to sell in the market as the price of his fun. Judging from 
the Roman calendars it seems certain that someone had set out to 
furnish a continuous performance. Who does not recall the story of 
the rape of the Sabine women and the crowd that Romulus enticed 
to the city by means of the circus? Whether the citizens won 
brides for themselves or not in this informal way is beside the ques- 
tion. The feature of the incident to be particularly noted is the 
presence of the women. When did a woman come to town that 
she did not have shopping to do? It was not the show that she 
cared for so much as it was the shops in the Forum. Did not 
her neighbors have silver saltcellars, and was she not as good as her 
neighbors? Was she to go on digging her fingers for salt into an 
old seashell when plenty of lambs fit for the market were scamper- 
ing about the door and forever getting under her feet ? Silver salt- 
cellars she wanted and silver saltcellars she was going to have, even 
if Gaius had to sell his fatted calf. Therefore to the shops in the 
Forum she would go. 

Someone in Rome must have realized how it paid to subsidize 
the shows. When rich republicans in later times would take 
advantage of the death of a relative to furnish the people with a 
splendid holiday, not without an eye for future elections, we sus- 
pect they were only keeping up a royal tradition that had formerly 
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encouraged such institutions both for commercial and political 
advantage. 

To picture to one’s mind this old royal Forum extending all 
the way from the altar of Saturnus to the establishment of Numa 
and the Vestals with the nearby fountain of Juturna, the namesake 
of Saturnus, the patron and patroness of the ancient market, one 
must think away the temples and basilicas of known date. All 
around the area must have run a wall with the double entrance of 
Janus on the eastern side—was one arch marked ‘This way in” 
and the other ‘‘ This way out” ?—and the little temple of the same 
with its ‘hundred bars of brass and everlasting strength of steel,” 
but containing nothing more formidable than the war treasure of 
the king. The Lacus Curtius would be there, of course, for the 
citizens were exceedingly superstitious and loved to see mementos 
of their famous families, and, in plain view to the right as one faced 
the hill, the Comitium with a busy life of its own, and above it 
the Senaculum, a quiet retreat where the old men might escape from 
the crush and “swap stories” of the great things they had done in 
the good old days. Looking toward the hill itself, shortly to be 
called the Capitol, our view is unobstructed by the towering ugli- 
ness of the Tabularium, and, on the summit, in place of the gilded 
magnificence of Jupiter, rise the intermingled boughs of oak and 


ilex. 
Aurea nunc, olim silvestribus horrida dumis; 
iam tum religio pavidos terrebat agrestis 
dira loci, iam tum silvam saxumque tremebant. 


However these details may have been, we return to our main 
thesis and state it as a syllogism: Janus was the sacred guardian 
of private property. Janus in the Forum had a religious character. 
Therefore the Forum was once private property. If it was private 
property, then it was the royal courtyard. 


























A CONNECTICUT MEETING 


By JostAH BRIDGE 
Westminster School, Simsbury, Connecticut 


After a state section of a classical association has built its 
program for a series of years about a central principle it may be 
worth while to make a fuller report than usual of one of its meetings. 

At its annual meeting in 1914 the Connecticut section of the 
Classical Association of New England recorded its conviction that 
the opportunity for studying Greek should be given in every high 
school in the state, and requested its officers to do what they could 
to secure this result. As these resolutions have never been modified 
by this section, the committee each year since has felt under orders 
to center its program about the study of Greek in high schools. 
The annual meeting this year was at the Choate School, at Walling- 
ford. The social side of our Connecticut meetings has always 
proved a great attraction. This year the headmaster of Choate, 
Mr. St. John, by the open hospitality of his buildings, his cordial 
words of greeting, his luncheon at the school, and his after-luncheon 
reception and smoker effectively enhanced the happiness of the 
meeting. But this report, for the sake of brevity, must largely 
confine itself to the three main papers of the program—a paper by 
the principal of one of the large high-schools of the state, in which 
school Greek is not studied; and the address of a Princeton professor 
of English and that of a Greek professor from a woman’s college in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Slade, principal of the New Britain High School, said that 
when so many voices in the educational world were pleading for 
liberal education without Latin, he welcomed the opportunity to 
speak about Latin from the viewpoint of the administration of a 
public high school. 

The aim of a public high school should be, first, to attract and 
hold all in the community between the ages of fourteen and eighteen; 
secondly, to provide these youths with appropriate, wholesome, and 
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uplifting life-experiences; and thirdly, to direct their thought and 
practice toward a definite and ever-increasing service. 

To a small group of pupils who are preparing for college, Latin is 
prescribed. The principal’s task here is comparatively simple—to 
produce results satisfactory to the college. 

To a second preparatory group Latin is not prescribed but may 
be chosen. If a pupil in this group has in the elementary school 
shown considerable aptitude for technical English grammar, he 
should be advised to elect Latin, otherwise not. 

The great majority remains. A large group of these cannot be 
attracted and held if Latin is required. For this group Latin is out 
of the question. 

There remains a large number who will accept the course advised 
by the principal. For them the choice of Latin should be tested 
by the second and third provision in our definition of aims. To 
provide appropriate experiences and equip for service we must be 
chiefly concerned to guide the pupil in interpreting his environment 
and in ordering his life so as best to serve his generation. As the 
environment includes antecedent life, should not the student study, 
as a means of interpretation, the language of that great empire 
which at the beginning of the Christian Era had united the world ? 
This method is too indirect for the secondary-school pupil who is 
not preparing for college. 

As training for service, however, and for giving accuracy and 
resourcefulness in the use of English and Romance languages 
Latin is a great help. A two years’ course in Latin for all high- 
school pupils who have shown an aptitude for technical grammar is 
desirable; and this course should be extended to four years for those 
who find in Latin an inspiration and an avenue to valuable com- 
munity activities. 

Furthermore, that the subject is so well taught and that the 
character of its champions is so strong are sufficient reasons for 
retaining Latin until something surely better can be put in its place. 

This paper provoked a warm but sympathetic discussion. 
Professor Hendrickson, of Yale, favored the suggested solution of 
our Latin problem by differentiation. For a majority of high- 
school pupils Latin is not the best subject, and we suffer from 
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making some take Latin. For another class there should be a 
strong four-year course. Still another might take vocational Latin. 
At any rate, the solution lies in differentiation. 

Mr. Coffin, of the Hartford High School, pleaded for the patient. 
How many pupils know whether they are going to college at the 
start? The average high-school pupil has no home guidance. 
Many parents think that by some magic obtained from schooling 
their children will be freed from their drudgery. From his own 
experience he maintained that more pupils should be rescued from 
the uneducative vocational course to which the materialism of the 
times is condemning them, and should be led to a richer intellectual 
life. 

Professor Heidel, of Wesleyan, backed Mr. Coffin’s experience 
and maintained that differentiation is necessary, but that one 
should beware of water-tight compartments. Pre-existing classes, 
as we judge them, may be far different from pre-existing classes 
from the viewpoint of eternity. Do teachers realize how they may 
help the community by inspiring to real scholarship? An interested 
public is needed. To get this we need missionaries. 

Further discussion was precluded from the necessity to allow 
full time to the next speaker, Professor Osgood, of Princeton, whose 
subject was ‘The Battle of the Books.” 


If it seem strange that a teacher of English should address teachers of the 
ancient classics on the precarious situation of Latin and Greek, it only proves 
that the old estrangement between modern and classical humanists still survives 
—the old quarrel of ancients and moderns, the battle of the books. The 
students and teachers of the classics regard the teachers of modern literature, 
especially English, as superficial, upstart charlatans. The moderns disparage 
the ancients as effete, pedantic, isolated. While there is truth in both charges, 
they are each at fault in seeing only the defects of the other, and not the virtues. 

Time spent in idealizing and defending the classics is lost. At present it is 
not merely a question of what is to become of the classics. The whole cause 
of humanism, ancient and modern, is at stake and is indeed lost if the battle of 
the books goes on. A complete reconciliation is necessary. The teachers of 
modern literature need the virtues of classical scholarship; and, without regain- 
ing the virtues of the moderns, the classics are doomed. Our cause is common, 
our ideals must be identical. We moderns must acquire the standards and 
sobriety of classical scholars; and teachers of the classics need the enthusiasm 
and freedom of the moderns. They need rehumanizing. 
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The alliance of ancients and moderns must be profound and permanent, 
deeper than mere organization or conferences can make it. A change of heart 
is necessary. The teachers of classics, as a corrective of their conservatism, 
should study again those periods of history in which revival of classical studies 
has gone hand in hand with political, intellectual, and spiritual reform. They 
must work out a right use of translations. They must have more faith in their 
own subject. They must study the ways in which esoteric truth has reached 
the multitude. They must give courses and follow studies that unite ancient 
with modern and reveal the power of the classics working through the ages. 
They must humanize all their teaching by joining it with the pupils’ experience. 
They must study the great humanists of history. They must recruit their 
ranks only with men capable of humanizing their teaching. Such ideals have 
already been realized in certain American teachers of the classics. Finally they 
must renounce their Alexandrianism and take their doctrine from the Phaedrus 
of Plato, which is the teacher’s book.” 

Mr. Osgood prefaced his paper with the statement that he came 
with a proposal of marriage. Unappreciative indeed must we 
classicists be, with our inheritance of the eternal spirit of youth 
to reject such a winsome helpmate. 

Professor Caverno, of Smith College, started the afternoon 
program. Her address, entitled ‘‘An Aristocracy of Learning,” 
had reference to democracy and high-school Greek. North’s 
translation has made Plutarch more influential than any other 
classic author. Shakespeare’s Coriolanus uses the very words of 
North. But North’s translation came, not from the Greek, but 
from the French of Amyot. Shakespeare, North, and Amyot 
belong to a real aristocracy of learning. We are told today that 
Greek belongs to an aristocracy of learning and is intended only 
for the few. Therefore it should be relegated to the colleges and 
private schools. The statement is sweet to the mouth but bitter 
elsewhere. As for relegating Greek to the colleges, the churches 
are not maintained by eleventh-hour Christians. Let us abjure 
as un-American any talk of classes. The real question is, “Is it 
going to be better for the Poles, say, to have Greek taken from the 
public schools ?”’ 

Who then are the few? North’s claim for admission might be 
granted him by birthright. Shakespeare’s is more questionable. 
But Amyot, from whom Shakespeare through North drew, was the 
son of pitifully poor French peasants, and therefore, according to 
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our present-day segregation advocates, should have been taught 
agriculture. There can be, however, no true democracy on the 
basis of such segregation. There are some people whose standard 
of culture requires that their children be taught Greek. By 
removing these children from the public schools you deprive their 
mates of a desirable cultural influence. Give all the children a 
brief period of this democratic association. You cannot tell where 
minds are coming from; and before you warn the children that, in 
the case of Greek, they must not taste, see, nor smell the accursed 
thing, remember that something is the matter with the human race, 
whereby, for example, they extract from butter fats something they 
cannot get from synthetic fats. 

The meeting concluded with a discussion of the classics in war 
time and after, opened from the college viewpoint by Professor 
Hubbell, of Yale, and by Mr. Coffin from the viewpoint of the 
public schools. This discussion was illuminated by the same hope- 
fulness displayed in the three addresses above recorded. 

Each of these three addresses has direct bearing on the judgment 
rendered by the section in 1914, that the opportunity for studying 
Greek should be given in every high school. Mr. Slade’s verdict 
that “‘we must be chiefly concerned to guide the pupil in inter- 
preting his environment”’ was made with due recognition of the fact 
that the school is partly responsible for the limitations of that 
environment. How grave the responsibility to exclude from that 
environment the direct influence of those who certainly, during one 
great act of the world-drama, were the protagonists in the warfare 
of democracy against autocracy, of the eternal champions of true 
spiritual valuations of life! Professor Caverno’s warning of the 
loss to democracy from the banishment of Greek from public schools 
and Professor Osgood’s challenge to united, aggressive advance, 
re-enforced the resolution to fight for the best in this period of 
reconstruction now upon us. Cannot our classical associations 
more effectively help extend to American children in the public 
schools “the inspiration to creative action which always comes from 
an understanding of Athenian literature ?” 








Hotes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY AND THE LOST BOOKS OF LIVY 


In his article on “Julius Caesar in the English Chronicles” (Classical 
Journal XIV [February, 1919], 281) Professor F. S. Dunn remarks, “He 
[sc., William of Malmesbury] cites Livy as authority that Caesar ‘had but 
five cohorts when he began the Civil War, with which he attacked the world.’ 
No such statement is now to be found in the epitomes, which is proof, by the 
way, that portions now lost of Livy’s Annals were still extant in Malmesbury’s 
time.” Mr. Dunn’s obiter dictum is quite without foundation. William took 
his statement straight from Orosius, who says, ‘‘Caesar Rubicone flumine 
transmeato, mox ut Ariminum uenit, quinque cohortes, quas tunc solas habebat, 
cum quibus, ut ait Liuius, orbem terrarum adortus est, quid facto opus esset, 
edocuit” (adu. Pag. vi. 15. 3). The reckless inaccuracy (to call it by no worse 
name) that characterizes Orosius in the use of his authorities makes it uncer- 
tain whether the now lost books of Livy were known even to him. He may 
have given a false attribution to the statement. At best he may have quoted 
it second hand. Orosius, being an ardent Christian, was the main source for 
mediaeval chroniclers of their knowledge of Roman history—more’s the pity. 

E. T. M. 





HAS EDWARD MEYER EVER READ THE ILIAD? 


In the Hermes for July, 1918, Edward Meyer, the famous historian, has 
an article which aims to prove that in the time of Plato the poems of the epic 
cycle were commonly referred to by the name Homer, the proof for which is 
found in these words: “Wenn bei Plato der Rhapsode Ion immer wieder 
betont, dass ihn nur Homer innerlich packt und er sich nur mit diesem beschif- 
tige, und dann Sokrates unter seiner Zustimmung davon redet, welche Wirkung 
er erziele, wenn er den Feiermord des Odysseus vortrage 7 xat r@v mepi “Avdpop- 
dxnv edeavav te } wept ‘ExaBnv 7 rep Upiapov, so hat offenbar auch Plato noch 
die Persis als homerisch and als zur Ilias gehérig anerkannt.” [‘‘The rhapsode 
in Plato’s Ion constantly stresses the fact that Homer alone really grips him 
and that he has interest in no other poet than Homer, and then Socrates asks 
him ‘what his aim is when he represents the death of the suitors, or the woes 
and lamentations of Andromache, Hecabe, or Priam,’ hence it is evident that 
Plato regarded the Persis as Homeric and belonging to the J/iad.”’} 
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Anyone who has ever read the scenes in which Andromache bewails the 
death of Hector, the appeals of Priam and Hecabe from the walls of Troy, and 
the lamentations which play so great and so sad a part in the last book of the 
Iliad will agree with me that the author of the foregoing sentence must be 


ignorant of the contents of the Iliad. 
Joun A. Scott 





A GRAMMAR-SCHOOL COURSE IN CLASSICS OF ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


Miss Florence A. Gragg, in the Classical Journal for January, 1919, has 
admirably and interestingly outlined the content and value of some of the 
old Colloquies, especially those of Corderius and Vives. Of the Colloquies of 
Corderius she says (p. 218), ‘‘They became exceedingly popular. ... . They 
were used in England well into the nineteenth century.” 

As showing the popularity of the Colloquies and also as indicating the 
tendency of the best schools in America to follow English programs an extract 
may be quoted from an action of the Board of Trustees of Hampden-Sidney 
College in Virginia, the second college organized in the South. This action 
was taken shortly after one of its former presidents, John Blair Smith, had 
gone to be president of Union College, New York, and another, Archibald 
Alexander, had founded Princeton Theological Seminary. On May 29, 1812, 
a committee brought in a report to revise the laws and regulations of the 
College in part as follows: 

1. All the students at the College shall be arranged into five divisions, to be 
denominated the Grammar School, the Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, and Senior 


classes. 

2. Every student in the Grammar School shall read the whole of Corderius’ Col- 
loquies; 3 dialogues in Erasmus; Selectae e veleris, part 1st; the whole of Selectae e 
profanis; Mair’s Introduction; Caesar’s Commentaries, 6 books of the Gallic, and 2 
of the Civil War; such parts of the Roman Antiquities as shall be prescribed by the 
President; the whole of Sallust; Virgil to the end of the 6th Aeneid; Horace (the 
indelicate parts excepted); commit the Greek Grammar; and read in Greek Testa- 
ment St. John’s Gospel, the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistle to the Romans, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and 33 dialogues of Lucian. 

He shall then enter the Freshman class. 


This is quite a full, if to some extent an unbalanced, ration for a grammar- 


school pupil. 
W. H. Wuirtinec, Jr. 


HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE, VIRGINIA 





MISALLIANCES ON THE ANCIENT AND MODERN STAGE 


In Athens during the period of her greatness in drama women were kept 
in almost oriental seclusion. In consequence the gilded youth seldom were 
able to have romantic relations with young women of their own station, and 
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their affaires d’amour were generally confined to girls whose social status at 
least for the time being did not stand in the way of unconventionality of con- 
duct. Greek comedy, being a mirror of contemporaneous manners, illustrates 
this situation in almost every piece, particularly during the period of the New 
Comedy. But the dénouement would normally require legal wedlock between 
the lovers; and inasmuch as the poets were not endeavoring to undermine the 
social structure of their times, lawful marriage between free-born Athenian 
youth and women of this type, even when their moral character had been more 
or less successfully protected, was almost unthinkable until the latter were 
shown to be socially worthy of their lovers. Such a development recurs with 
almost monotonous iteration in the plays of the New Comedy. By some 
whirligig of fortune the girls are almost always found to be not merely suitable 
but in some cases the most suitable brides for their sweethearts. Thus, 
in Terence’s Andria his wealth has emboldened Chremes to address himself 
to Simo and offer his daughter and a handsome dowry to the latter’s son. 
The match is in every particular an admirable one and is promptly accepted, 
but unfortunately Pamphilus’ affections are already enlisted elsewhere. In 
the outcome, however, the object of his affections is shown to be another 
daughter of the self-same Chremes, who had been shipwrecked with her uncle 
many years before and whose fate had remained a mystery until the present 
hour. Practically the same situation obtains in no less than four of Terence’s 
six plays.t Thus the playwrights were enabled to gratify the predilections of 
their youthful heroes without offending the social susceptibilities of their 
audiences. 

It is interesting to observe a similar yielding to present-day opinion on 
the part of contemporaneous dramatists. There is now playing at the Astor 
Theater in New York City a comedy-drama by Messrs. Samuel Shipman 
and John B. Hymer, entitled East Is West. In this play a young American, 
traveling on the Yangtse River with a party of tourists, rescues a fair Chi- 
nese maiden who is about to be sold into a fate worse than death. It is inevi- 
table, on the stage, that the two are meant for each other, but it is equally 
apparent that no sane dramatist could offend an American audience so fla- 
grantly as to end a play with such a miscegenetic union. Accordingly, in 
the finale Ming Toy is shown to be the daughter of an American missionary 
from whom she had been stolen in infancy by her supposed father! East 
Is West is said to possess no great claim to immortality, but it is at least 
valuable as exhibiting the same kind of adaptation to the social prejudices of 
the audience as the ancient playwrights considered it advisable to employ. 


Roy C. FLICKINGER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


tA fuller discussion of this situation may be found in my The Greek Theater and 
Its Drama (1918), pp. 277-79. 
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LOWELL AND THE CLASSICS 


The centenary of the birth of James Russell Lowell is a fitting time to 
consider his attitude toward the classics and their place in modern education. 

Lowell’s classical training bore rich fruit in his writings. To use his own 
words concerning the best modern writers in general, they are “steeped in and 
saturated with Greek literature.”’ All the way from brief allusions to extended 
discussions, the classical influence is well marked. Greek he recognizes as the 
fountain source of modern literature, not to be closely imitated but followed 
in spirit. Latin poetry he feels has had a somewhat exotic growth; yet he 
shows regard for Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, and Horace. In one connection 
he commends the Latin element in the English language as superior material for 
thought and style, including poetic diction. Many of his poems have classical 
titles and themes, and the tone of his lyrics suggests the classical spirit. 

In Lowell’s lifetime modern languages became prominent in education. 
In his address before the Modern Language Association of America (1889) 
Lowell relates the innovation. He had shown even in college a pioneer interest 
in modern languages and served for many years as professor of modern langu- 
ages at Harvard. Yet he is drawn toward the old order, even while advocating 
a more prominent place in education for modern literature. Regarding the 
relations of the ancients and moderns he says: “No, they are not antagonists, 
but by their points of disparity, of likeness, or contrast, they can be best under- 
stood, perhaps understood only through each other. The scholar must have 
them both, but may not he who has not leisure to be a scholar find profit even 
in the lesser of the two, if that only be attainable? Have I admitted that one 
is the lesser? O matre pulchra filia pulchrior is perhaps what I should say here.” 

In the case of science versus literature Lowell’s attitude is expressed in 
“Our Literature” (1889). Literature, he feels, holds an inferior place in 
general estimation. “I am not insensible to the wonder and exhilaration of a 
material growth without example in rapidity and expansion, but I am also 
not insensible to the grave perils latent in any civilization which allows its 
chief energies and interests to be wholly absorbed in the pursuit of a mundane 
prosperity.”’ In literature is “the power of molding words into such fair 
and noble forms as shall people the human mind forever with images that 
refine, console, and inspire.”’ 

Lowell believed that the classics, if not to be prescribed, should be given 
every encouragement as liberal studies. In his ‘‘Harvard Anniversary” 
(1886) he says: “One of the arguments against the compulsory study of Greek, 
namely, that it is wiser to give our time to modern languages and modern 
history than to dead languages and ancient history, involves, I think, a verbal 
fallacy. Only those languages can properly be called dead in which nothing 
living has been written. If the classic languages are dead, they yet speak to us, 
and with a clearer voice than that of any living tongue.” 

W. C. Gotp 


HANOVER, INDIANA 
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[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to the 
Mississippi River; Walter Miller, the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for 
the Southern States; and by Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, for the territory of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of 
Louisiana and Texas. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. 
Roller, Franklin High School, Portland, Ore., and to Miss Bertha Green, Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that is 
properly news—occurrences from month to month, meetings, changes in faculties, 
performances of various kinds, etc. All news items should be sent to the associate 


editors named above.] 


Illinois 

Chicago.—The University of Chicago Classical Club has taken on new 
interest and life as a result of the recent amalgamation of the former men’s 
Graduate Classical Club and Women’s Classical Club. The club meets every 
two weeks. Some recent papers read before the club have been ‘On Late 
Roman Religions,” by Professor Gordon J. Laing; ‘Debate between the 
Platonists and the Aristotelians of the Fifteenth Century,” by Dr. John C. 
Taylor; “‘Ezra Pound’s Translations from Propertius,” by Professor W. G. 
Hale. A less serious element has been introduced into the program on occa- 
sion by a burlesque classical seminar, and a burlesque doctor’s examination. 

The Chicago Classical Club has had a long and successful career and 
seems this year to be in a stronger position than ever. Its membership, 
recruited from the schools and colleges of Chicago and Cook County, is large 
and active, and came out in goodly numbers to attend the recent annual 
meeting, the program of which was of unusual excellence. A new booklet 
of Latin songs, Carmina Latina, edited by Professor Flickinger and published 
by the University of Chicago Press, was introduced and used at this meeting 
with great effect. (For further information concerning the book see under 
Book Reviews.) 


Kentucky 

Richmond.—A threefold purpose was achieved by a recent co-operation 
between the junior-senior classes in English and in Latin in the training school 
of the Eastern Kentucky State Normal at Richmond; the former taught by 
Miss Van Greenleaf, the latter by Mr. Wren Jones Grinstead. The purposes 
were: (1) to give the pupils training in the use of library authorities, the 
taking of notes, and the organization of such material for presentation in a class 
paper or report, propaedeutic to such work in the junior college; (2) to exercise 
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them in the rapid and independent reading of Latin for content; (3) to make 
up time lost during the influenza ban. 

The method used was as follows: The instructor in Latin suggested to 
the Cicero class a number of topics available for such treatment, with some 
comments on the character of the material and the most profitable methods 
of treatment. Each student then selected the topic which interested him 
most, and after its approval by both instructors proceeded to study his mate- 
rial, taking notes which he gradually worked into an outline. A minimum 
amount of Latin reading was required, equivalent to the Fourth Oration 
against Catiline, which oration was then omitted from the regular class assign- 
ments. Each student, after covering his topic, reported upon it in the Cicero 
class. The reports were then presented to the English teacher and succes- 
sively criticized as to methods of note-taking, correctness of outline form, 
and good English in the completed paper. The final draft was then resub- 
mitted to the Latin instructor for criticism as to accuracy in content. Aside 
from the aims already mentioned, the exercise showed a prompt and marked 
efiect in making real the personality of Cicero and in increasing the rapidity 
and certainty of reading at sight. 

The following topics were handled by members of the Cicero class: 
“Roman Provincial Misgovernment,” from the Verrine Orations; ‘‘ The Feud 
between Milo and Clodius,” from Pro Milone; ‘“‘Was the Execution of Cati- 
line’s Associates Legal?” from In Catilinam IV; “The Story of the Catili- 
narian Conspiracy,’ from Sallust’s Bellum Catilinarium; ‘Cicero and his 
Family,” from the Letters of Cicero; ‘‘Cicero’s Friends,’ from the Letters; 
“‘Cicero’s Style,” from De Senectute and the orations read in class; ‘‘Cicero’s 
Public Career,” from the Verrines, the orations read in class, and the Letters; 
“‘ Masters and Dependents in the Time of Cicero,’ from the Letters. 


Massachusetts 

At the annual meeting of the eastern Massachusetts section of the Classi- 
cal Association of New England, at Boston, February 15, the following officers 
for 1919-20 were chosen: President, Dr. William Gallagher, of Thayer Acad- 
emy, South Braintree; Secretary, Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin 
School; Executive Committee, Frederic A. Tupper, Brighton High School; 
Professor George H. Chase, Harvard University; William H. Sylvester, Boston 
English High School; Professor Alexander H. Rice, Boston University; Dr. 
Walter H. Freeman, Worcester Academy. 

The following chairmen of committees were announced by the Censor 
of the Classical Club of Greater Boston: Forum, Rev. Willard Reed, of the 
Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge; Sociability, Miss Mary R. Stark, 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston; Membership and Publicity, Albert S. Perkins, 
Dorchester High School; Junior High Schools, Joseph A. Ewart, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Somerville. 
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New York 


The New York Classical Club has now a membership of about six hun- 
dred. Its regular luncheon meetings, three in each season, are held this year 
in the new Students’ Hall of Barnard College. 

One of the members of the club, Professor Carroll N. Brown of the Col- 
lege of New York, was recently decorated by the Greek Government, for 
his work in connection with the American-Hellenic Society. 

The general subject of the meeting on February 8 was the “Place of the 
Classics in American Education,” and the principal speaker was Dr. Arthur 
C. McGiffert, President of the Union Theological Seminary. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

WHEREAS, The President of the United States, in his Declaration of 
Principles in relation to the terms of settlement, has shown his interest in the 
political as well as the territorial rights of nations, and has pledged his full 
support at the World-Peace Conference to those rights; and, 

WHEREAS, in the interest of justice, the Unredeemed Greeks of Bulgaria 
and the Turkish Empire are by petition and declaration appealing for union 
with their motherland, and for the restoration of their political and territorial 
rights as a part of the Greek nation; be it therefore, 

RESOLVED, That we, the New York Classical Club, in session duly as- 
sembled, welcome the opportunity of giving our individual and collective 
support to the appeal of the three millions of Unredeemed Greeks who today 
are looking to America as their liberator; and, 

RESOLVED, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to The President of 
the United States, to Congress, to the public press, and to Mr. Eleutherios 
Venizelos, the Premier of Greece. 

ANNA P. MacVay, President 
J. WESLEY CONNELL, Secretary 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga.—The thirteenth annual meeting of the Tennessee Philologi- 
cal Association was held at the University of Chattanooga on February 21 
and 22. The following papers were presented: “A. Jargon of the Southwest- 
ern Pacific,” C. Everett Conant, The University of Chattanooga; “ Vergil’s 
True Meaning in the Third Book of the Aeneid,” C. E. Little, The George 
Peabody College for Teachers; “Latinae Linguae Potentia aut Graecae 
Gratia,”’ R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University; ‘Homer and the Study of 
Greek,” Clyde Pharr, The Southwestern Presbyterian University; ‘Walt 
Whitman as Artist and Teacher,” Lynn H. Harris, The University of Chatta- 
nooga; ‘“‘Shakespere’s ‘Measure for Measure’ and the Modern Problem 
Drama,” C. L. Finney, The Webb School; ‘‘Some Native Appalachian Litera- 
ture,”’ C. Hodge Mathes, The East Tennessee State Normal; “‘The Emperor 
Macrinus,” H. J. Bassett, Maryville College; ‘Caesar in Wartime and After,” 
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Miss Nellie A. Smith, The Bristol High School; “Literary Transitional 
Devices in Plato,’ Mrs. T. H. Billings, The University of Chattanooga; 
“‘Some Illustrations of the Romance or Vulgar Latin Elements in Catullus 
and Tibullus,” R. S. Radford, The University of Tennessee; “The Incense 
of Language: A Study in Archaic Diction,’”’ Murat Roberts, The East Ten- 
nessee State Normal; “Suggested Changes in the Study of French,” Charles 
Louis Townsend, The Southwestern Presbyterian University. The Presi- 
dent’s address, “‘Roman Folk Beliefs,” was delivered by Professor Eugene 
Tavenner, of the Middle Tennessee State Normal. The other officers of the 
Association are Professor C. Everett Conant, of the University of Chatta- 
nooga, Vice-President; and Professor Joseph Robinson, of Mercer University, 


Secretary. 
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General Comment 
[Edited by Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, The University of Missouri.} 


During February and March, Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard 
University, delivered before the Lowell Institute in Boston, a course of lectures 
on “Greek and Roman Sculpture in American Collections.” The special 
topics of the series were as follows: (1) The Archaic Period; (2) The Period 
of Transition; (3) The Great Age: Phidias and Polyclitus; (4) The Great 
Age: Praxiteles and Scopas; (5) The Hellenistic Period; (6) The Roman 
Period: Graeco-Roman Work; (7) The Roman Period: Portraits and Deco- 
rative Work; (8) Conclusion: The Essential Qualities of Greek and Roman 


Sculpture. 





In America for January 25, Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., contributes 
an article on “The Vitalizer of the World.” Father Donnelly shows clearly 
and succinctly that the great vitalizing force in civilization has been Greek. 
Rome early came under its spell and through Rome the whole occidental 
civilized world. ‘‘ Every modern language today feels the force of Isocrates and 
Demosthenes through Cicero, and of Alcaeus and Sappho through Horace, and 
of Greek tragedy through Seneca and of Homer through Virgil.’’ When the 
flame began to flicker on the continent a spark was husbanded in Ireland whence 
flame was transmitted to Bobbio and St. Gall. Wherever intellectual interests 
were kept alive we find that they were nourished by Greek; intellectual 
decline and ignorance of Greek have always been co-existing marks in every 
nation’s history. When learning in Spain had been all but extinguished it 
was revived by the Arabs through Greek philosophy. The story of the Renais- 
sance is familiar to all. Greek scholarship transmitted to England by Lily, 
Colet, and others has been a vital force down to the present day. In Germany 
and the north the teachers of Greek had to struggle against ‘“‘the school of 
useful knowledge,” and scholarship must always remember with gratitude the 
names of Reuchlin, Erasmus, and later, Wolf, Boeckh, and a long line of Hellen- 
ists. English literature has been largely the product of writers familiar with 
the Greek spirit; English politics have been directed by men who have drawn 
their inspiration from Greek. It is difficult to think of a civilization based on 
Greek as able to exist if the foundations on which it rests are to be uprooted. 
Judging from the past, and this is our only basis of judgment for the future, 
death of Greek means death of our higher civilization. The world would be 
plunged in materialism, and man, like the brute, would be concerned only for 


his bodily needs. 
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In the February issue of the Classical Journal I pointed out a possible 
danger lest the directors of the Rhodes bequest now be inclined through unwise 
generosity to waive the usual requirements in the case of candidates for the 
Rhodes Scholarships in America. At that time I was not aware that I was 
guilty of a prophecy after the event: I have since learned indirectly through 
the (English) Journal of Education that Mr. F. J. Wylie, the Oxford manager 
of the bequest, has already recommended, in a recent issue of the Oxford 
Magazine, that American candidates be no longer required to pass examinations, 
“equivalent to Responsions,” in Greek, Latin, and mathematics. He is 
quoted as saying: “Select the best man you can find. He must have char- 
acter as well as ability; but you have a wide field, and we will not hamper you 
with examinations. See to it that you send us of your best.” If this quota- 
tion be correct, it would seem as if no scholastic test would be imposed. Of 
course the final decision in this matter rests with the Oxford University author- 
ities; and it is difficult to believe that they will be willing to throw open their 
doors to a large group of students without some test of their intellectual fit- 
ness. If British subjects are to be admitted on these same terms, then nothing 
further can be said; but if American students are to be trained in a manner 
different from the Englishman, the purpose Rhodes had in mind in sending them 
to Oxford is wholly defeated. The scholar should rise and make himself 
worthy of Oxford; Oxford should not descend to meet him. Perhaps Oxford 
will follow the recent step of Cambridge and banish compulsory Greek for any 
of its degrees. In the words of a recent English writer: ‘‘The whole duty of 
the educational reformer is to suppress useless studies, that is, which do not 
help the young scholar to climb the monkey-puzzle of success.” “A boy 
of ten knows perfectly well what he wants, and he would find it a useful train- 
ing in politics if, from an early age, he were allowed to decide by the ballot- 
box what he would like to be taught. It is quite certain that no votes would 
be cast for the dead languages and few for mathematics. A short course of 
buying and selling, a few easy lectures on commerical travelling, a brisk 
study of the best method of pushing a new brand of cigarettes—these are worthy 
to engage the brain and to quicken the intelligence of the rising generation.” 
“The rising generation, indeed, knows precisely what it wants, and it means to 
get it. It demands a university degree and is determined not to work hard for 
it. The palm without the dust—this is the end of its ambition. ‘Give us 
things, not words,’ it cries, and things mean wealth and ease and motor 
cars. Why should it trouble to think and to read poetry, to waste time over 
those fripperies of life which do not satisfy hunger nor fill the pocket? Let 
the spirit starve if only the body be fed—that is the pious aspiration of today, 
and none but a fool, out of date and out of mind, will flout it.” 





“What can France teach us?” This question is discussed by Professor 
Barrett Wendell in a recent issue of the Bulletin de la Maison Frangaise de 
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Columbia University. After the storm of war has cleared away, students 
again will begin to resort to foreign universities and possibly with a more 
serious purpose than for some time past. Academic bonds uniting us with 
Germany have now been broken and many students will henceforth betake 
themselves to France. Settled by educated Englishmen in early days our 
country long reflected, however dimly, the well-rounded training of Oxford 
and Cambridge; but at the beginning of the nineteenth century a new spirit 
began to exert itself through contact with Germany. 

Certainly much vigor and discipline were imported into our native scholar- 
ship; yet admiration for these excellent qualities blinded us to certain very 
serious defects. The whole history of German influence is another indication 
of the difficulty of keeping proper proportion and balance in scholarship. 
This lack of perspective has been apparent to many a student who has attended 
in a German university the lectures on historical Greek or Latin grammar. 
After setting forth an exhaustive “Bibliographie” the Professor has little 
time left for more than a history of the alphabet, and the course remains a 
torso. Scientific precision and method, indispensable concomitants, have 
been allowed to stifle the spirit of learning and in its stead there has often arisen 
a spirit of pedantry which is satisfied with an exhaustive collection of unim- 
portant details. The doctor’s thesis was often admitted to be of no value in 
itself but useful merely in training the candidate in method. 

“One characteristic feature of German learning has been the insistence 
that before you begin to think about anything you must diligently master 
everything that anybody has ever known or said about it.” In theory much 
is to be said for this attitude but for its practice life is too short. A scholar 
soon finds his time consumed in mastering a very small field of learning, and 
narrowness of outlook is inevitable. These ill effects are apparent in every 
branch of learning, above all in the case of science. Huxley noted the danger 
long ago and held out a warning. It is a fitting ideal for a Methuselah but 
not for ephemeral men. I have heard a young scholar sneer at the thought 
of undergraduates being taught Plato by a man who had slight knowledge of 
German. Platonic scholarship at Oxford at once flashed across my mind. 
On the other hand we know that Paley could have saved himself much useless 
labor had he been familiar with German. 

The tyranny of authority has too long held sway in the realm of compara- 
tive grammar; and the fact that so and so said so and so has been taken by 
most students as settling the matter. Yet its influence is felt in every field. 
It has been well said that it would be a boon to scholarship if all the Greek 
choral passages could be printed as closely as possible after the manuscripts 
and freed from the shackles of authoritative emendations made to fit metrical 
theories. At present it is practically impossible to approach these passages 
without undue influence of some authority. 

The expert, buried in the mass of his researches, will often fail to give due 
regard to exposition. In extreme cases he may fail to make his writings clear 
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even to his fellow-workers. We have an example of this in the case of Darwin. 
Huxley claimed that neither Gray nor Dana understood the principles of the 
Darwinian theory. Its general acceptance was due to Huxley’s power of 
clear exposition, which he had developed with infinite care. France can teach 
us much in this connection. As Professor Wendell says: ‘‘The utterance of 
France, in comparison with that of any other European nation, is a marvel 
of humane amenity. The better one knows it the more one wonders at its 
pervasive literacy. No matter what it concerns, it recognizes—so instinc- 
tively that the recognition may often perhaps be unconscious—the relation 
which must always exist between human expression and the living humanity 
thereby addressed.”” What we now need above all else is ‘‘some influence 
which shall tend to make us literate.” 

Greek and Latin literature were the common source of such influence 
for cultivated Europe for a long period, but Professor Wendell insists that 
German erudition has destroyed its humanizing power. Never before have 
scholars known so much about grammar and archaeology, but their subjects 
are specialties, and their methods are those of an anatomist at the dissecting 
table. ‘To humanize ourselves once more we have come to a point where we 
must seek something else than the humanism of the past.” This something 
now awaits our students in the French universities. 

The last quotation overshoots the mark, if I understand it correctly. Sub- 
stitute “besides” or “in addition to” for “than,” and the statement is accept- 
able. The old humanism must form the basis of any advance and must not 
be thrown away for something altogether different. The French themselves 
are aware of this, and in the war have constantly kept before their eyes the 
ideal of Graeco-Latin culture. Herein, I think, France can and will teach us 
a most wholesome lesson. 

At the same time we must remain grateful for the stimulus that came at 
an earlier period from the German universities. Ticknor, Everett, Bancroft, 
and Child profited and were not warped by their training. When Edward 
Everett returned to this country he said: “In regard to university methods, 
America has nothing to learn from England, but everything from Germany.” 
Later, however, when he sent his own son abroad for study, he chose Cambridge 
University, in England. I trust that henceforth both England and France 
may draw a fair share of our promising young American students. 





Thomas H. Huxley was not only a brilliant man of science but he was 
also an accomplished literary artist. He himself once said that “science and 
literature are not two things, but two sides of one thing.’’ Accordingly he 
always maintained that true culture must take both sides into consideration 
in forming a foundation for a criticism of life. He pointed out that the human- 
ists themselves fell short of their Greek ideal in so far as they refused to heed 
the scientific side of the question. A man’s tastes will probably incline to 
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one of these sides but that should not blind him to the other. A broad founda- 
tion must be based on intelligent appreciation of both. In connection with 
this it is worth noting that the dominant characteristic of Huxley’s career, his 
unyielding hatred of sham, he always attributed gratefully to the influence of 
a man of letters, Carlyle. This principle, imbibed from letters, dominates the 
whole of his scientific career. 

With his chief interest in science, he was irritated by the backwardness 
of the schools in introducing science to what he considered a fair place in their 
curricula; and when his theme was specifically educational he could easily 
pick flaws in the existing scheme. Yet he never desired that classical instruc- 
tion should be displaced by scientific studies, but merely that both should be 
recognized. By contact with both, the student would be able to determine 
intelligently his own proclivities and then develop his special powers. The 
student should not be rushed into a scientific training before the hidden ‘‘x”’ 
of the student’s personality was brought to light. 

In his teens Huxley mapped out a course of study for himself, including 
Latin and Greek, but evidently found it difficult to hold himself to mastering 
subjects of secondary interest. Yet by his twentieth year he had acquired 
a fair knowledge of Latin together with a good foundation in French and Ger- 
man. Much later one of his “‘scientific” pupils left on record the fact that 
Huxley’s lectures were very difficult to follow, not only because they were 
developed by very close reasoning, but especially because they presupposed a 
knowledge of Greek. ‘‘To master his language is something dreadful.” Late 
in middle life Huxley set about mastering Greek with a very definite purpose. 
He was dissatisfied with certain physiological statements in Aristotle’s Historia 
animalium, as they were translated and explained by the philological com- 
mentators. His method of study, as recorded by his son, is interesting. “His 
practice was to read in his book until he had come to ten new words; these 
he looked out, parsed, and wrote down, together with their chief derivatives. 
This was his daily portion.” If ‘“‘his book” were Aristotle, it would be of 
considerable interest to know how far on the average he could read before 
coming upon “ten new words.” When he finally reached one of the doubtful 
passages, dealing with the structure of the heart, he satisfied himself that 
Aristotle had accurately described what dissection revealed under certain 
conditions, and he stood forth as the champion of the Stagirite. (This ques- 
tion is again raised by Professor D’Arcey Wentworth Thompson in a note to be 
found at the close of 513 of his Oxford translation). He also defended certain 
statements of Aristotle about respiration. The important fact to be noted 
here is that the scholarly man of science cannot depend upon translations; and 
this same instinct led Huxley to read the New Testament in Greek. A high 
but unexaggerated regard for Aristotle is shown by his saying that “he carried 
science a step beyond the point at which he found it; a meritorious, but not a 
miraculous, achievement.” 
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Plato, on the other hand, he clearly distrusted. “Plato was the founder 
of all the vague and unsound thinking that has burdened philosophy, deserting 
facts for possibilities, and then, after long and beautiful stories of what might 
be, telling you he doesn’t quite believe them himself.’ He quotes with glee 
a remark that Sir Henry Holland once dropped privately in his ear: “In my 
opinion Plato was an ass! But don’t tell anyone I said so.” Yet Huxley was 
an intimate friend of Jowett, whom he frequently visited at Oxford. He admits 
that he could not induce Jowett to use his influence in reducing the classical 
requirements for students of science and medicine, but that Jowett was willing 
to add science to the requirements of the classical men. — This, to say the least, 
is an instructive difference of attitude on the part of two men whose formal 
training had been, for the one, strictly classical, and for the other, strictly 
scientific. 

For Tennyson he had great admiration, not only because of the music of 
his verse, which he ranked next to that of Spenser and Keats, but also because 
of his intelligent interest in science. He is reported to have said that in his 
In Memoriam the poet had displayed scientific method “quite equal to that 
of the greatest experts.””’ At Tennyson’s funeral the Royal Society was repre- 
sented by several of its members. ‘‘Tennyson has a right to that, as the first 
poet since Lucretius who has understood the drift of science,’”’ Huxley writes 
to Tyndall. 

Like Bacon, whose attainments and character he unduly disparages 
(‘that sneak Bacon’’), he was wont to recast many times sentences and whole 
compositions, with an instinctive French feeling for style which consciously 
or unconsciously recognizes that there is one best way for expressing our 
thoughts, and that it is well worth striving for. His dislike of Bacon was 
probably intensified by Bacon’s distrust of English as a literary instrument, 
he himself being passionately devoted to his native speech and having un- 
bounded confidence in its possibilities. 

With all his interest in science, Huxley felt that it was only a means to an 
end. To an intimate friend he once wrote concerning religion and politics: “In 
the long run these are the two things that ought to interest a man more than 
any others.” This is a remarkable statement coming as it does from a man 
who invented the word ‘‘agnostic”’ as descriptive of himself, and it forms a fitting 
pendant to the concluding sentences of Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography. 

One further point, applicable to the present time, may be noted. He was 
fully aware of the low estimation in the popular mind of disinterested research 
as compared with the worldly success of the “practical” man. Accordingly 
he was always ready to champion the cause of the scholar and the man of 
science and to do what he could to prevent their being dominated by the 
clever practitioners of the professions. 
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Book Rediews 


The Dramatic Values in Plautus. By W1LtTON WALLACE BLANCKE. 
Doctoral Dissertation. University of Pennsylvania, 1918. 


The germ of Doctor Blancké’s idea seems to have been found in those 
Plautine critics, Teutonic and otherwise, who have burdened Plautus with 
such thorny crowns as moral elevation (or didactic tendencies), successful 
realism, good character drawing, plot structure, subtle wit, and refinement of 
diction. Of most of these incumbrances Blancké relieves his author. “If 
then we can place Plautus toward the bottom of the scale, we relieve him vastly 
of responsibility as a dramatist and of the necessity of adherence to verisimili- 
tude.” 

Constructively, Doctor Blancké has supplied a “solvent” for all critical 
difficulties in regard to Plautus. His aqua regia hasasimple formula. Plautus 
was a “fun-maker,” pure and simple—and mostly simple. Plautus regarded 
his comedies ‘‘merely as a rack on which to hang witticisms” (equulei, per- 
haps ?). Horseplay was the one desideratum. Plautus made no attempt to 
trim or fit the awkward conventions which he inherited from the Greeks. He 
reveled in these hand-me-downs, turning the worst side toward his audience; 
a patch to him was only less funny than a tear. 

In support of the above-mentioned thesis Doctor Blancké considers the 
rude and boisterous character of the Roman audience, the importance of 
gestures and lively action on the Roman stage, and, at greatest length, the 
nature of Plautus’ comic effects. Here his classification may seem artificial, 
but comic effects are a hard thing to sort and we are not sure that anyone 
could do better. The material grouped in the body of this dissertation is all 
interesting and conveniently assembled. That it proves anything new, we 
are unable to see. Perhaps we should except the author’s theory that the 
servus or parasitus currens was avowedly a comic effect: “Consider the ludicrous 
spectacle of the rapidly moving legs and the flailing arms, with the actor’s 
face turned toward the audience as he declaims sonorously of his haste to per- 
form his vital errand, while making but a snail’s progress.”” But we must 
remind Doctor Blancké that the chariot race in Ben Hur was, not so long 
ago, esteemed a triumph of realism. Doctor Blancké does not postulate a 
treadmill on the Roman stage. 

In closing, our author admits that Plautus does at times fall into certain 
felicities. But that these are in any way germane to his purpose is emphatically 
denied. Judgments on individual plays may prove interesting. ‘The Casina, 
uproarious and lewd as it is, becomes excruciatingly funny if the mind is open 
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to appreciating humor in the broadest spirit.” “I believe we may safely call 
the Trinummus the least Plautine of Plautine plays except the Capfivi, and 
it is by no means as good a work. The Trinummus is crowded with intermi- 
nable padded dialogue, tiresome moral preachments, and possesses a weakly 
motivated plot; a veritable ‘Sunday-school play.’” The dissertation is 
brought up to date with numerous comparisons from vaudeville and derogatory 
references to German scholarship. As regards technique, it would be unfair 
not to accord Doctor Blancké the same license which he allows his author. 
KEITH PRESTON 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





Musa Americana. Patriotic Songs in Latin Set to Popular Melo- 
dies, with English text. By ANTHONY F. GEYSER. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press. Pp. 31. Single copies, 15 cents, 
postpaid; 6 or more copies, 12 cents each. 

Carmina Latina. Selected and edited by Roy C. FLICKINGER. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 14. Single 
copies, 11 cents postpaid; 6 or more copies, 8 cents each. 


We are often asked by Latin teachers where popular Latin songs may be 
obtained suitable for the uses of various occasions. It has not always been 
easy to answer this question, since the material available has been rather 
scanty and scattered. In 1914 Calvin S. Brown edited a volume entitled 
Latin Songs, Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern, with Music, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. This was a very useful volume, but it did not fill the 
need of those teachers who desired to place a considerable number of copies 
of songs in the hands of their students. The publication of the two booklets 
namé€d above will fill this need. 

Musa Americana contains twelve songs: “‘The Star Spangled Banner” 
(Vexillum Stellatum), “‘America,’’ “To Our Victorious Soldiers’ (Ad Milites 
e Bello Redeuntes), “‘Columbia, Beloved, We Hail Thee” (Columbia, Salveto, 
Dilecta) , “Hail to Thee, My Dearest Country” (Salve, Patria A mata), “‘ Merrily, 
Merrily We’ll Sing, Boys” (Age, Cari Comites), “‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic” (Rei Publicae Paean Militaris), ““My Country” (Patria Mea), ‘Just 
Before the Battle, Mother” (Ante Pugnam, Mater Mea), “Hurrah for Our 
Banner” (Ad Arma), “Hail Columbia, Happy Land” (O Columbia, Felix 
Es), ‘“The Minstrel Boy” (Vates Iuvenis). 

Carmina Latina was first made public and used at the sixteenth meeting of 
the Chicago Classical Club in February last by Professor Flickinger, who was 
at the same time president of the club and editor of the booklet. In connec- 
tion with each song, the history both of the original and of the translation is 
given. The Latin version only of the songs is given. They are as follows: 
“America,” ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” Adeste Fideles, “Lead, Kindly 
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Light,” Antidotium contra Tyrannidem Peccati, Gaudeamus Igitur, Integer 
Vitae, Lauriger Horatius, ““Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” ‘Northwestern 
University Hymn” (with music), Nonne Dormis (a round for four voices, with 


music). 
F. J. MILLER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





The Dream in Homer and Greek Tragedy. By WiLL1AM STEWART 
MEssER, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press. 


Pp. 105. $1.25 net. 

In view of the number of dreams scattered through classical literature 
and of the striking function which they often fulfil in the economy of the plot, 
it seems,strange that we have hitherto had no comprehensive study of them as 
artistic devices, used with varying success and in various ways by many writers. 
Like the deus ex machina, anagnorisis, divination, and many other motifs, 
for the most part introduced into literature as early as Homer, the dream has 
had a long, artistic career, which has at last found a critic and historian. In 
this essay we have but the first instalment of a larger work; for the author 
hopes to publish soon other studies on the dream, not only in its literary, but 
also in its non-literary, aspects. Here he deals with the dream solely “as an 
originating cause or directing principle of the action in poem or play.” Begin- 
ning with the dream sent by Zeus in J/iad B—which seems in a way the father 
of dreams in classical literature—he takes up in turn the important dreams 
in Epos and Tragedy, discusses their character, and defines the part they 
play in the movement of the plot. For the present he refuses to be led astray 
into the discussion of psychological, philosophical, or other theories of dreams. 
Matters of this sort he relegates to footnotes, in several of which are outlined 
discussions which arouse a lively interest in the future investigations which are 
promised. It is to be hoped that these further studies may appear at an early 
date and that they may all be as clear and sane as this essay. 

H. C. F. Smira 


AMHERST COLLEGE 


The Greek Tradition. Essays in the Reconstruction of Ancient 
Thought. By J. A. K. THomson. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co., n.d. (1915). 12mo, pp. xiv+248. 

Professor Gilbert Murray, in an introductory note to this volume, mentions 
a reviewer of Mr. Thomson’s earlier Studies in the Odyssey, ‘‘who, after four 
lines of earnest misdescription, concluded by expressing his grief that any 
university had published such a book.” The Britons are used, if not hardened, 
to the irresponsible vagaries of a governmental censor of plays (we have just 
been reading again Christopher North’s amusing account of that official 
in his ancient day). Evidently the reviewer aforesaid would like to see estab- 
lished in the scholastic field a similar infallible autocrat to lead erring delegates 
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and syndics in the way they should go. If Professor Murray had by any 
unhappy chance been appointed to the post, the Studies in the Odyssey would 
have gone through with the same applause with which he greets this book, and 
his judgment would have been Tarpa /atrante, indeed, but dis approbantibus. 

The present volume is composed of eight essays and a little and charming 
interpretative drama. They find their unity under the book-title through the 
relation of each to the constant vision of the Hellenic 760s in its varied spheres 
of activity. They can be read with keen interest even by one who knows 
little or nothing of Greek or Latin at first-hand, if he but have an eye to see 
and a heart to understand. But let him beware: for their sure effect will be 
to make him eager to emulate old Cato. They will help him to comprehend 
why ancient Greece yet lives—vividly, gloriously—instead of being, as he may 
have been inclined to think her, as the dust of our simian forefathers. Mr. 
Thomson does not make old things live again, like the dead bones in the valley; 
he but makes us see them as they are, forever deathless in compelling charm 
and beauty. 

His chapters are: “On an Old Map”; “Thucydides’’; “Greek Country 
Life”; “Mother and Daughter” (the little drama, on the finding of Perseph- 


one); “Alcestis and Her Hero”; ‘‘A Note on Greek Simplicity”; “Lucretius”; 
“The Springs of Poetry”; ‘Some Thoughts on Translation.’”’ There is also 


a note on authorities, and a sufficient index. Praised be the author’s name 


for his excellent purpose admirably achieved. 
E. T. M. 





Latin Reader. Naiure Study and Easy Stories for Sight Reading 
during the First Year in Latin. By A. B. REYNoLDs. New 
York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1918. Pp. xxiv+349. 


The author’s aim in this reader is to present to the student, at the very 
outset of his Latin study, connected paragraphs, made up of words from the 
usual high school authors, and dealing with subjects with which all high school 
pupils are more or less familiar. The earlier paragraphs contain readings in 
nature-study, with such titles as De Tellure, De Sole, and De Ventis. These 
are followed by a section on “Life in Ancient Italy,’ in which the pupil is 
introduced to two schoolboys in ancient Arpinum and follows them in their 
various activities at school and at play, at home and in travel. The readings 
are concluded by a story entitled Arminius Puer Suebus, in which a little 
romance is interwoven into a simplified narrative of some of Caesar’s campaigns. 
An appendix contains forms, principles of syntax, and exercises in composition. 

From the very nature of the author’s aim, the book is based on the inductive 
method and consequently is not free from the defects which seem to be inherent 
in that method. Chief among these is a lack of clearness and simplicity. The 
pupil is plunged into indirect discourse in the first lesson and must pick up 
his forms piecemeal, and he is burdened with such hypothetical forms as 
niguis (for nix) and the development of fertur through fertise, fertere, ferter, 
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which seem to the reviewer to serve no useful purpose in a first-year book. 
Moreover, in the appendix, where the paradigms ought to make a clear-cut 
impression on the eye, the clearness is marred by the insertion of syntactical 
matter. 

To offset these defects, however, are some admirable features, such as the 
use of boldface type in the early lessons to impress upon the pupil various case 
forms, numerous unusual but useful lists in the appendix, and a clearly worded 
summary of the commonest principles of syntax. 

Typographical errors are very few, the most noticeable being Appolonius, 
repeated several times. 

If the book will help to increase the beginner’s power to read Latin instead 
of merely translating sentences, it is a welcome addition to our textbooks. 

ALFRED M. DAME 

MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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